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ABSOLUTE MONARCHS VERSUS FREE PEOPLES. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY REACTION. 


The twentieth century seems des- 
tined to witness a noteworthy break in 
the continuity of European, perhaps of 
human progress—a break which, unlike 
that of 1579 or 1814, may prove. lasting 
and mark a wholly new departure in 
State systems, international relations 
and social strivings. Among the most 
manifest tokens of this coming change 
are the ebb of moderate liberalism in 
the domain of politics, philosophy and 
religion and the growing strength 
of a reactionary movement which, 
guided by statesmanlike sagacity and 
upheld by formidable military power, 
bids fair to give at least a new impress 
to the existing order of things and 
principles which are now recognized 
as a temporary compromise between 
those of the French Revolution and 
those of medizeval feudalism. In other 
words the recoil which naturally fol- 
lows the great liberal movement is be- 
ing systematically intensified, regulated 
and made subservient to a deliberate 
scheme and the means by which this 
scheme is being carried out are uncom- 


monly varied and seemingly efficacious. 
At the same time the situation is com- 
plicated by the rise of new factors 
whose influence is as yet but imper- 
fectly gauged, and by the successful ef- 
forts of certain of the old ones to ex- 
tend their sphere of action. Thus the 
American people, no longer content 
with the réle of a disinterested on- 
looker is minded to bear an active and 
prominent part in shaping the course 
of the world’s politics. Again, Japan 
has at a single bound taken a fore- 
most place among the organizing forces 
of the future. And, on the other hand, 
the direct influence of Russia and Ger- 
many upon Western affairs is already 
making itself felt even in the domestic 
policy of their weaker neighbors, forc- 
ing upon them a clumsy readjustment 
of their free institutions to the require- 
ments of the new political and social 
forms. 

A struggle between the two ten- 
dencies has already begun, upon the 
outcome of which hangs not so much 
the balance of power, the hegemony 
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of a continent or the fate of an empire, 
as the question of the mould in which 
future civilization will be cast. The 
striking characteristics of the present 
conflict—besides the nature and magni- 
tude of the issues involved—are on the 
one hand the vast odds against the 
liberal side, whose leaders regard hu- 
man progress as the effect of a natural 
law operating continuously and un- 
failingly, and on the other hand the 
firmness, forethought and confidence 
with which the forces of the reaction 
are being marshalled and led. Unlike 
most great changes in the history of 
human culture, the coming transforma- 
tion is being wrought consciously and 
deliberately. Heretofore the prominent 
men whose life-work summed up for 
the historian the strivings of an epoch 
were in truth unconscious actors in a 
grandiose drama, only one episode of 
which interested themselves. While 
pursuing their individual ambitions or 
following their natural bent they in- 
directly influenced the destinies of the 
race, But the dramatis persone of 
to-day construe their several parts very 
differently: taking extremely long 
views and setting themselves wide- 
reaching aims, they push far beyond 
the sphere of the statesman and seek 
to play the réle hitherto reserved to 
providence or fate. 

But briefly and crudely the position 
is this. The source vf the present re- 
actionary movement is Eastern Eu- 
rope, where the Tsardom has realized 
and the Kaiserthum is striving to 
realize a type of society in which the 
State is omnipotent, manipulating all 
existing levers of power, and the ruler 
is identified with the State. In the po- 
litical community thus remodelled the 
Government—and in last analysis its 
sovereign chief—is to the people what 
Nietzsche’s “Overman” is to the race. 
It is a law at once unto all others and 
unto itself. It alone defines right and 
wrong, and from its canons there is no 
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appeal even when, as in the matter of 
duelling, they run counter to morality 
and set religion at naught. It controls 
education, influences the administraters 
of justice no less than the “lawgivers”; 
curtails until it can conveniently 
abolish popular liberties, directing its 
main efforts against electoral institu- 
tions; treats religion and the Press as 
branches of the police; acquires a 
monopoly of great industries; super- 
sedes wealthy trusts; makes invidious 
distinctions between class and class, 
condemning as crimes in one section of 
the nation acts which it rewards as 
virtues in another; at home it forcibly 
assimilates all the foreign elements of 
the nation, suppressing their national- 
ity, penalizing their customs, forbid- 
ding their languages, and abroad it im- 
poses by pressure or surreptitiously in- 
troduces by suasion the maxims of the 
reaction, and it digs a wider abyss be- 
tween the overlord and his subjects 
than that which yawns between God 
and man. In Russia this political sys- 
tem—the growth of centuries of ab- 
normal conditions—has taken firm root; 
it is Germany’s hotly pursued but un- 
achieved aim; Austria, Turkey and the 
Vatican translate as many of its prin- 
ciples into practice as they deem ad- 
vantageous or safe; and it is ardently 
longed for by all Continental monarchs, 
whose ideal of a ruler is the almighty 
Tsar. 

Russia is the centre and citadel of 
absolutism, which no storm of revolu- 
tion has ever yet shaken or menaced. 
Hence rulers, shorn of the halo of 
divine right and bereft of the preroga- 
tives which it alone confers, still turn 
their longing gaze towards that Mecca 
of monarchism where one man can 
truly say: V'Etat c’est moi. Whatever 
opinion they may have formed of the 
personal character of the present occu- 
pant of the throne of Peter, they feel 
nought but admiration for the institu- 
tion of the Tsardom. Its vast strength 
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is manifested by the impunity with 
which it perpetrates such folly and in- 
justice as would ruin the most solid 
monarchy of the West. It proudly 
scorns to make any compromise with 
the modern spirit, even to the slight 
extent of dealing in formulas in order 
to avoid dealing in solutions. It can 
even dispense with the wise precaution 
which reactionary Westerns hold to 
be a necessity—of enlisting intelli- 
gence in the service of despotism 
and imitating the forms of justice and 
equity while eliminating the substance. 
It discards the fundamental principle 
of every monarchy that the ruler’s per- 
sonal and dynastic interests should 
not be incompatible with those of his 
people. In a word it still enjoys the 
pristine privilege of being naked and 
unashamed. 

No lay institution on the planet 
therefore can compare with the Au- 
tocracy of Russia. It may be fairly de- 
scribed as a vast political pyramid 
with ignorance and slavery for its base 
and dreamy omnipotence for its apex. 
Even the Roman Catholic Church in its 
palmiest days was hampered by the 
laws of God and opposed by the re- 
bellious spirit of men. But the Tsar- 
dom knows no barriers, human or 
divine. In virtue of a celestial dispen- 
sation all the schemes it conceives are 
permissible. Championing the Gospel 
abroad, it can conscientiously fight side 
by side with Turkish Mohammedans 
against Armenian and Macedonian 
Christians. At home it is the be-all 
and end-all of individual and national 
existence. It presides at the birth of 
the subject like the embodiment of 
fate weaving the threads of his life, 
determining his religious beliefs and 
enwrapping him in a dense gray at- 
mosphere which clings to him until the 
day of his death. Upon the bulk of 
the nation it imposes a system of caste 
by means of laws, the meshes of which 
are as fine as if woven by Arachne. 
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Thus the peasant as a rule is tied to 
the soil as was his grandfather the serf, 
but unlike his progenitors he has no 
interested owner to feed him when the 
crops fail. He may live or die as 
Providence or chance wills, but he 
must work while his strength lasts to 
fill the coffers of the State. His life 
is bare of joys less gross than the de- 
lusions of the dipsomaniac and bereft 
of hopes less remote than the bliss of 
the life to come. He dwells together 
with cattle in filthy dens where even 
animals slowly perish, and while his 
children are vainly crying for bread 
his rulers are boasting to the world 
that their gold reserves are the great- 
est the world ever saw. His grown-up 
sons are drafted to the war to be 
blotted out of existence, while the 
numerous Grand Dukes of the Imperia! 
house, whose luxury is purchased by 
his necessaries, flaunt their ribbons, 
stars and medals in the fashionable 
restaurants of the capital and shrink 
from facing the enemy on the battle- 
field. 

And as the Tsardom deals with the 
individual, even so it treats the nation. 


Lack of land is one of the causes of 


the poverty of the people, yet the 
greatest landowner in the Empire is 
the State. Want of employment sends 
thousands of recruits to the barefoot 
army of the despairing described by 
Maxim the State is the 
great labor. Railways, 
telegraphs, gold mines, distilleries, 
public-houses are all the property of 
the Tsar, and whatever calling those 
Russians may select, to the 
privilege of choice is accorded, they can- 


Gorky, yet 


employer of 


whom 


not escape from the fiat of the few who 
shape the lives of all. As ignorance 
renders men plastic, enlightenment 
is penalized. Hence to learn to read 
is a boon denied to the majority. Even 
to many of those who have legally 
or surreptitiously acquired it, classical 
works of Russian literature are strict- 
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ly forbidden and are rigorously ban- 
ished from such libraries as private 
philanthropy occasionally places with- 
in their reach. The only solace left to 
the thoughtful among them is that 
which religion has to offer. And even 
here the shape of the monster autoc- 
racy blurs the beatific vision and looms 
large between the pitiable creature and 
his God. Conscience must harken to 
the voice of the Tsar to whom the soul 
no less than the body is subjected. 
“Believe in God” means “obey the offi- 
cials.” Therefore Nonconformity in 
religion connotes treason in politics, 
and is punished by imprisonment, Si- 
beria or the madhouse. The national 
clergy, like the Press and the schools, 
is an organized branch of the police. 
* Even its sermons on high festivals are 
first submitted to the censor; from the 
police in Russia there is no refuge, not 
even at the altar of God. 

With foreign races and unorthodox 
Churches, even when possessed of high- 
er culture and stronger organization, 
the Procrustes of autocracy makes 
equally short work. And not without 
a show of reason. Why = should 
strangers and heretics be set above 
Russians and true believers? The 
Armenian community was recently 
despoiled of its Church endowments to 
which the Russian Government had 
not the shadow of a right. Catholics 
and Uniates' have been driven by the 
thousand into the Orthodox fold with 
the flick of whips like sheep into a 
pen. Buddhists and Lamaists have 
been periodically gathered in by the 
police, stripped stark naked and hunted 
into the shallow parts of rivers to be 
baptized in batches. All Unorthodox 
Churches lose thousands of members 
yearly by the operation of the mixed 
marriage law. The annals of the Jews 
and the Poles are writ in blood and 

1 Roman Catholics who employ the Oriental 


liturgy and practice Oriental observances 
while remaining in communion with the Pope. 
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fire. Foreigners who yisited the Baltic 
provinces or the districts of Lithuania 
a quarter of a century ago would 
hardly recognize them to-day. The 
country roads once smooth and un- 
broken abound in holes and ruts; the 
bridges are shaky; the streets of towns 
and villages are filthy; the administra- 
tion is slow and slovenly; in a word, 
everything has been Russianized. And 
in Finland the same process has al- 
ready begun. The industrious, orderly 
and loyal people who made the Prin- 
cipality an ideal State are being vio- 
lently dragged down into the Musco- 
vite Slough of Despond. Some of their 
foremost administrators, their chief 
men of letters, of business, and of in- 
dustry have been taken from their beds 
and without trial or charge banished 
from their homes and their country. 
Their Constitution which the Tsar had 
sworn faithfully to respect has been 
annulled by a stroke of the Imperial 
pen, and a timely warning has been 
given to Sweden, Norway, Bohemia, 
the Balkan peoples and other political 
flies who are bidden to walk into the 
parlor of the spider. 

The honied words of praise for law 
and liberty, which one hears now and 
again from eminent Russians abroad 
are but the “pretty things” which the 
spider dangles before the eyes of the 
wavering fly. By its fruits, not by its 
promises or professions, should the 
Autocracy be judged. And _ those 
might be classed with the Apples of 
the Dead Sea Shore were it not that 
their very appearance is so often re- 
pulsive. The Autocracy was but 
polished and lacquered by Peter who 
equipped Eastern despotism with 
Western appliances. He journeyed to 
Europe and brought back not liberal 
institutions, but a recipe for raising 
good soldiers and constructing formida- 
ble battleships. He may have aimed 
at Europeanizing Russia, but he suc- 
ceeded only in covering the nakedness 
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of Asia with garments woven in the 
West. 

‘It is computed that over 4,000,000 
soldiers are ready to fight for the in- 
terests of the Tsar against those of all 
mankind, not excepting their own. 
Even now a noteworthy fraction of this 
number is bearing witness to the truth 
of the statement. For the campaign 
against Japan is diametrically opposed 
to the peasant’s interests. It involves 
an enormous waste of his substance, 
for which he will never receive any 
return. It means the loss of tens of 
thousands of the best specimens of 
his own class for the greater glory of 
its oppressor. And against these 
losses there is no set off. For even if 
Manchuria were annexed by Russia, 
the land would not fall to the mooshik. 
It is already owned, tilled and occu- 
pied. Worse still, the foodstuffs which 
it yields in abundance would compete 
with and lower the prices of the prod- 
uce of his own land, while his posi- 
tion would be still further aggravated 
by the fall in the wages of labor which 
would result from the keen competi- 
tion of Chinese workmen. And over 
and above these evils this “peasant’s 
victory” would strengthen the hand of 
the ruling class which already weighs 
heavy upon him and his. Yet in spite 
of all this, he goes on lightheartedly 
cutting sticks for his own back. For 
one man to have millions of his fellows 
thus ready for his sake to risk death 
in order to benefit their enemies and 
ruin themselves and their friends, is 
like having an Aladdin’s lamp. The 
Autocracy is an episode in an Oriental 
fairy tale. . 

Thus with a thoroughness unpar- 
alleled in history does absolutism by 
the grace of God hitch the whole 
nation to its chariot, darken its vision, 
lower its ideals and thrive upon its 
substance. Army, navy, police, land, 
labor, liberal professions, education, 
Press, religion are ali so many levers 
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in the hand of the Autocrat who, were 
he a man of the calibre of Frederick 
the Great or Napoleon would conquer 
or “absolutize” all the nations of Bu- 
rope. 

But even in the hands of a clever 
and enterprising ruler like Kaiser Wil- 
helm a formidable State-machine 
modelled upon the Russian Autocracy 
would in truth be an Archimedean 
lever. That the Kaiser longs and 
strives after some such perfect politi- 
cal instrument is an open secret. In- 
deed, he has already partially fashioned 
one: even now in an Empire nominally 
constitutional and abundantly provided 
with kings, princes and popular as- 
semblies interested in thwarting any 
attempts at absolutism, he is the sole 
depository of power. His velleity is a 
behest, his will is law. ‘Parliamentary 
institutions shrink to the level of 
Government offices in his sight; science 
in his presence stoops not to conquer 
but to serve for a petty ribbon to put 
in its coat, painting and sculpture seek 
direction, music and poetry find in- 
spiration in his words. And yet his 
ambition is still unsated, for even at 
his feast there is a gruesome ‘socialist 
skeleton, and fiery writing is visible on 
the wall of his banqueting hall. Ger- 
man absolutism is not a permanent in- 
stitution. It is his own personal crea- 
tion, the form in which he works; with 
his disappearance, therefore, it will 
probably be disembodied. He yearns 
to see it crystallize into an abiding in- 
stitution, capable of withstanding the 
onslaught of enemies and of surviving 
the blunders of friends. Universal 
suffrage for elections to the Imperial 
Parliament must, nay will, be abol- 
ished; social democracy will be fettered 
or suppressed, even though Russia’s 
help may have to be called in. And to 
the realization of those aims the 
Kaiser's strenuous efforts are steadily 
directed. 

It is in Russia’s interest that he 
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should succeed. Autocracy can count 
only on the sympathy of Autocrats real 
or potential. A political island of ab- 
solutism cannot last for ever, washed 
by the stormy waters of revolution. 
Consequently, as the Great American 
Commonwealth instinctively fostered 
the republican and discouraged the 
monarchical State-form 
world, so Russia at first instinctively 
and now deliberately and methodically 
favors the restoration of Autocracy in 
the old. The frank and naturally des- 
potic Tsar Nicholas I. openly took sides 
for his brother kings against their re- 
bellious peoples. Moved by enlightened 
egotism he upheld the principle of 
divine right everywhere, and shaped 
his foreign policy in accordance with it. 
Ner did the help he proffered stop short 
at mere moral sympathy. He lavishly 
sacrificed his money and his troops 
in order to keep the Habsburg monarch 
on the throne, and having put down the 
Hungarian rebellion left nothing un- 
done to coax or compel the Sultan to 
deliver up the chief rebel Kossuth to 
Austria and death. Alexander III. was 
another ardent champion of the Auto- 
cratic principle. And his devotion to 
that cause was the chief motive of the 
secret understanding which he made 
with Germany while he was still plan- 
ning the Alliance with France. 

To-day when the Russian Autocracy 
under Nicholas II. has grown and 
spread like the mustard-seed of the 
Gospel, the most intelligent members 
of the party which governs in the 
shadow of the throne fashion their 
policy, domestic and foreign, congru- 
ously with its alleged needs. For the 
members of that party, as for Nicholas 
I., international relations, like every 
other line of State action, must be sub- 
servient to the interests of absolutism. 
For them, as for him, everything may 
go, if needs be, so long as the main 
source of strength—Autocracy by the 
grace of God—is intact. That is the 
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one thing necessary. And conformably 
to this maxim, the late M. von Plehve, 
although only Minister of the Interior, 
claimed a voice in determining Russia’s 
external relations, and insisted on car- 
rying on the war @ outrance until Japan 
should be finally beaten and crushed, 
as an indispensable condition of the 
maintenance of the Tsar’s unlimited 
power at home. 

Intimate friendship between Russia 
and Germany is therefore a practical 
corollary of the same political postu- 
late. When Nicholas I. was Tsar there 
was no mighty Empire beyond the Rus- 
sian frontiers eager to adopt the Auto- 
cratic principle and able successfully 
to spread it throughout the Continent. 
The Habsburgs, lacking the courage of 
their convictions and the implicit obe- 
dience of their subjects, substituted op- 
portunism for statesmansbhip and lost 
half the battle. Since then, however, 
the outlook has radically changed, and 
now the prospects of the propaganda 
are bright and cheering. The German 
Emperor is become the Emperor of 
yermany. His foreign policy is as in- 
dependent of popular control as his 
home administration is of the require- 
ments of equity. He removes civil and 
military judges for carrying out the 
letter of the law when it happens to 
run counter to the spirit of absolutism, 
with as little hesitation as he visits the 
King of England at the height of his 
people’s enthusiasm for the Boers. Nor 
is his unquestioned sway confined to 
the sphere of politics. Like his Russian 
brother, everything is fish that comes 
to his net, and he leaves no source of 
power untapped. In his narrower 
realm and beyond it the railways have 
been taken out of the hands of private 
companies, Those of Wiirtemberg and 
Bavaria will soon pass into the hands 
of the State. It was he who ordered 
the Prussian Minister of Commerce last 
August to buy up shares of the Hiber- 
nia Company and take it over on be- 
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half of the State, after having first al- 
lowed the country to be assured that 
nothing of the kind was contemplated, 
and it was with his knowledge that 
the negotiations were begun in an un- 
derhand manner, which shocked even 
the staunchest friends of the monarchy 
and defeated his ends. It was the Ger- 
man Kaiser who, when Professor Koch 
fancied that the bacillus of consump- 
tion had at last been brought under 
the microscope and could be rendered 
harmless by an infallible serum, con- 
ceived the statesmanlike idea of monop- 
olizing the efficacious remedy and brib- 
ing consumptive Germany by the boon 
of health to enter the camp of him who 
can kill as well as cure. 

The Press, too, he shapes as the 
potter fashions clay. Hence “indepen- 
dent” journals blow hot or cold at 
his bidding, wax emotional or turn 
sarcastic at a signal from one of his 
officials. In a newspaper office black 
becomes white in a twinkling, and the 
sophists of decadent Greece would, if 
they lived to-day, go humbly to school 
to the journalistic hairsplitters of con- 
temporary Germany. In honor of their 
overlord they compose eulogies which 
Julian or Libanius would have deemed 
fulsome if addressed to Solon or Plato. 
Thus on the occasion of his last birth- 
day the most critical and -reserved 
among the journals smothered the Em- 
peror’s name and deeds under a moun- 
tain of servile superlatives. One paper 
declared that his demise would imperil 
the peace of the universe;*? another 
wrote: “The contrast between Kaiser 
and people connotes the superiority of 
the Kaiser;’* and a third assured its 
readers that “genius wanders in other 
ways than those of the multitude, and 
Wwe may well give the name of Genius 
to the ruler whom foreign countries 
envy us.’* And the coarsest forms of 
adulation are employed day after day 
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when writing of the Kaiser by men 
of the highest culture whose theoretic 
views on popular liberty and on human 
dignity strike one by their elevation, 
and whose loathing for Byzantinism 
and courtly sycophancy finds biting ex- 
pression when the idol or the worship- 
pers are strangers to the fatherland. 

The attitude of the German Press, 
with some noteworthy exceptions, is 
that of Humboldt at the Congress of 
Vienna in 1814, who in his writings was 
the mellifluous advocate of sublime 
ideals and in his diplomacy the embodi- 
ment of Prussian brutality. It was he 
who said to Talleyrand: “Might is 
right; we repudiate the law of nations 
to which you have appealed.” As a 
German writer in the Zukunft puts it: 
“The contradiction between theory and 
practice stamps public life with the 
impress of dishonesty and renders the 
electors careless whether the world 
shall be cozened in the liberal, ultra- 
montane or social democratic way.’ 

And the plasticity of the foreign 
Press is measured by the imperial Ger- 
man standard and tested by the tradi- 
tional German methods. Foreign 
papers are subsidized with grants of 
money or swayed by social influences; 
foreign journalists are petted, “dined,” 
supplied with “copy,” and when this 
bait is not taken official pressure is 
brought to bear against obnoxious 
pressmen and in favor of their more 
docile colleagues. For the Imperial 
Government, which does not disdain to 
ask the Russian Foreign Office to send 
decorations to policemen, is not above 
preferring complaints and requests to 
newspaper proprietors. In Paris, 
Washington, Vienna, London and St. 
Petersburg the German Embassies 
have officials whose business it is to 
win over as many influential pressmen 
as possible. 

Religion is also a channel of Imperial 


* “Braunschweigische Landeszeitung.” 
5 “Zukunft,” 6th August, 1904, p. 239. 
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favor as well as of divine grace in the 
land of Biblical criticism and of Kan- 
tian philosophy. Unhappily its min- 
isters cannot be yoked to the chariot of 
State so readily as in the Tsardom, but 
they can at least often be animated 
and impassioned to a point at which 
they impulsively unyoke the horses and 
draw the equipage. Catholicism is 
petted and caressed in the persons of 
its supreme head in Rome and its 
prominent leaders in Germany. New 
faculties are created in the Univer- 
sities for its professors, who are 
chosen among men of political influence 
rather than of scientific eminence. Its 
bishops are singled out for tokens of 
Imperial favor and are raised to the 
purple by the head of the Catholic fold 
at the nod of the head of the Protes- 
tant Church. Lutherans are. tenderly 
eared for by the “Landmother,” the 
Empress, whose right hand man, Von 
Mirbacb, extorts enormous sums from 
rich but unwilling Jews, unbelieving 
bankers and sceptical proprietors of 
great industries. And for the edifica- 
tion of both sects irreligion is felled+ 
with a strong hand, the war lord, in 
his capacity as supreme head of the 
Church, having laid it down that none 
but a Christian can be a brave soldier. 
Nor is his infallibility shaken by the 
unstinted praise which he lavishes on 
Mohammedan troops or the active help 
he extends to the anti-Christian policy 
of the Grand Turk. For he, too, like 
his Russian brother, subordinates his 
Christianity to the weal of his Imperial 
house. 

The same thinly disguised motive 
underlies the relations of the Kaiser 
and the Pope. Wilhelm’s sentiment for 
the successor of St. Peter, as evidenced 
by many and carefully selected tokens, 
seems to partake of profound venera- 
tion and warm affection. Cynics in- 
deed, who are wont to compare it with 
his personal tenderness for the Sultan 
and his vicarious cruelty to the Chris- 
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tians of Armenia, Crete and Macedonia, 
hint that it is not unconnected with the 
quarrel between France and the Vati- 
can. Human motives are unquestiona- 
bly complex, but those persons who are 
most competent to appreciate the 
psychological principles involved and 
their bearing upon the present case 
hold that the Lutheran Emperor’s love 
for the Catholic Pontiff is the outcome 
of the conviction that the absolute 
master of 270,000,000 human beings, 
who represents the principle of author- 
ity, would make a helpful auxiliary 
even if he refused to become a willing 
tool. To plain, old-fashioned people, 
who still look upon religion as a well 
of wisdom higherthan that of this world 
and a source of noble thoughts and 
worshippings in spirit, this playing fast 
and loose with the holiest possessions 
of European peoples seems a more 
powerful solvent of morality than the 
most blasphemous ravings of prosely- 
tizing atheists. 

“Absolutism by dint of violence and 
cajolery” is the definition of the present 
German régime which a Socialist lately 
put forward; “‘by dint of equilibration” 
would be a less offensive equivalent. 
The most striking features of the sys- 
tem are the brutal frankness with 
which unrighteous ends are pursued, 
the lack of ethical fastidiousness which 
marks the choice of means and the 
total absence of self-respect with which 
the “dirty work” of Russia is done. 
Germany has become the stoker of the 
Russian ship of State and is growing 
used to the smut and grime of the en- 
gine room. Her police are at the beck 
and call of the Orthodox Autocrat and 
of all continental monarchs, and their 
zeal sets them hunting for Russian 
criminals even before the Russian au- 
thorities have passed the word. True, 
they sometimes receive rebuffs in lieu 
of thanks, as was the case after the 
Konigsberg trial, at which the Tsar- 
dom was held up to public execration. 
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But they patiently endure a snub- 
bing as part of the day's work. The 
Tsar’s detectives and spies, with all 
their rag-tag and bob-tail of unsworn 
translators, agents-provocateurs, decoy- 
birds and suborners, are made free of 
the German Empire, where they set 
their traps and shadow their victims 
as freely as they would at home. Nay, 
they have permission to include sub- 
jects of the German Kaiser in their 
list of legitimate quarry. Thus at 
Konigsberg six individuals were recent- 
ly put on trial for high treason and lése 
majesté committed, it was alleged, 
against the Monomachos of all the Rus- 
sians. The German Press at once pro- 
tested: the act was derogatory to the 
dignity of a great nation, men argued. 
Even some Conservative journals 
timidly disapproved. One of them 
wrote: ““‘What a shabby part is being 
played by our German authorities, who, 
by inquiring whether a prosecution 
would be acceptable to Russia, posi- 
tively force that country to proceed 
against Germans.’*® But the protest 
went unheeded. .The trial was held 
and only Russia’s prestige suffered. It 
seems hard to believe, but it is impos- 
sible to deny that the Kaiser’s Govern- 
ment instructed the Ambassador in St. 
Petersburg to request Count Lamsdorff 
to bestow certain specified orders and 
decorations upon those members of the 
Prussian police who had unearthed 
German subjects who disapproved the 
principles or blamed the administration 
of the Russian Government. The staff 
of the Russian Foreign Office were, it 
is said, highly amused at this “breezy 
hardihood,” but their chief shrugged 
his shoulders and ordered the rewards 
to be dispatched. 

There would appear to be no limit 
to the Kaiser’s eagerness to serve the 
cause of monarchy by the grace of God 
unlimited and irresponsible. Russians 
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declare that he vied with M. von 
Plehve in earning the name of de- 
fender of the Autocracy. Some in- 
stances of his zeal indeed, were one 
authorized to make them public, would 
awaken a passing doubt in the reader’s 
mind whether Wilhelm’s impulse be in 
truth political or only pathological. 
But the impression caused by the pub- 
lic acts of his Government is pro- 
found enough. “Beetle baiting” is 
one of the most odious forms of 
persecution practised in the Father- 
land. It consists of watching all Rus- 
sians who enter Prussia, in singling out 
those who are obnoxious to the Tsar’s 
police, arresting them and then without 
trial or accusation expelling them from 
German territory. The procedure thus 
summarily described sounds arbitrary 
and harsh to Anglo-Saxon ears, but in 
reality it is more malignant still. For 
those ill-starred persons, many of them 
cultured men and women whose high- 
est political ideal is a Government like 
that of Wiirtemberg or Baden, are not 
simply ordered to quit the German 
Ampire, they are conducted by the po- 
ce back into Russia, where the Tsar’s 
gendarmes, duly warned, are waiting 
to shut them up in prison or despatch 
them to Siberia. In other words, ex- 
pulsion is wrongfully and illegally 
changed to extradition, when neither 
punishment is justified by the faintest 
trace of a crime. It is thus that law 
and equity are made light of by the 
monarch to whom Russians, jealous of 
his growing influence over their own 
ruler, give the nickname, “Tsar Vassily 
Feodorovitch.” Autocracy, if we may 
ground an argument on those data, is 
to his mind one of those holy causes 
which sanctify any means employed 
to further them. 

The common interests therefore of 
the respective dynasties of Tsars 
Alexandrovitch and “Vassily Feodoro- 
vitch” constitute a stronger bond of 
union than the parallel interests of 
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their respective empires. Happily, 
however, these are believed to be com- 
prised in those. Hence the foredoomed 
failure of the well-meant schemes of 
certain parties and politicians in Great 
Britain for the detachment of Russia 
from Germany with a view to an 
Anglo-Russian Convention. In truth 
they might just as well be stroking the 
dome of St. Paul’s in the hope of sooth- 
ing the Dean and Chapter. The very 
terms of the problem are often mis- 
stated and almost always misappre- 
hended. The preliminary difficulty is 
how to dissever the Romanoffs from the 
Hohenzollerns. And at present it 
seems insoluble: for even an Autocrat’s 
skin lies closer to his body than his 
shirt; the fate of his family concerns 
him more nearly than the well-being of 
his Empire. And a free people like the 
British is but a broken reed for absolu- 
tism to lean upon. That is why in the 
politics of Russia and Germany the 
true mainspring of action is the wel- 
fare of the reigning houses, that being 
considered the indispensable condition 
of the prestige of the growing Empires. 
If Great Britain were governed as 
Germany is governed, the statesman- 
ship and tact of King Edward might 
indeed effect much towards an agree- 
ment with Russia; but one of the fruit- 
ful sources of the hatred which is felt 
by the Russian reading public for 
Britons and Americans is the loathing 
entertained by the Autocractic party for 
popular institutions, which is ingen- 
iously transformed by officials into cal- 
umnies and insinuations and then mir- 
rored by the Russian Press, And this 
race-hatred is sedulously fostered by 
Fermany in a thousand ways of which 
Anglo-Saxon peoples can form no con- 
ception. Now it is a newspaper para- 
graph, now a rumor current only in 
Imperial circles of Berlin which leaks 
out “providentially” and is duly re- 
ported to the British Foreign Office as 
an important State secret, now it is a 
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friendly warning sent from the Wil- 
helmstrasse to Count Lamsdorff, or, 
better still, through one of the Russo- 
German Grand Dukes or Duchesses to 
the Tsar himself. 

And it can hardly be denied that 
Kaiser Wilhelm has attained results 
which seem to justify his efforts. The 
war with Japan and the reign of terror 
in the interior of Russia abounded in 
opportunities, each of which he utilized 
to the utmost. The sale of merchant 
steamers to be changed into Russian 
cruisers, the facilities offered for coal- 
ing, the services of the German Press 
and police, the generous offer to 
guarantee Russia’s western frontiers if 
denuded of troops during the campaign, 
and the promise to throw the weight 
of the German sword into the scale of 
diplomacy at the close of the war, are 
all services which the Autocratic party 
and with them the Tsar are able to 
appreciate and wiiling suitably to re- 
ward. The Kaiser is alleged by Rus- 
sians who are believed to know the 
facts and do not relish them, to sway 
the will of the Tsar more effectively 
than any or all of the Tsar’s own 
Ministers. “We have two rulers now,” 
a Russian frondeur recently remarked, 
“Nicolai Alexandrovitch and his 
suzerain ‘Vassily Feodorovitch,’ and of 
the two, the rule of the latter is the 
more to be dreaded.” 

Nor is the Tsar the only monarch on 
whom the Kaiser tests his magnetic 
powers. No European King or King- 
let is wholly beyond the reach of his 
experiments, nor is any insensible to 
his arguments or indifferent to his ex- 
ample. Noblesse oblige and human 
nature is no less human when leavened 
by divine right than when left to its 
own sinful resources. A man will not 
turn away from a deal by which he 
may double his fortune simply because 
he is a millionaire. A Metternich is 
unable to resist the temptation to hu- 
miliate Napoleon even though the 
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triumph entails the sacrifice of his Im- 
perial master’s interests, which it be- 
hooves him to further. And there is 
probably no constitutional ruler in Eu- 
rope, not excepting Prince Henry 
XXIV. of Reuss, who would not eager- 
ly seize a safe opportunity of becoming 
God’s lieutenant to his people, of merg- 
ing their interests in his own and raz- 
ing all limitations to his authority. 
The venerable Kaiser of Austria, whose 
claims to the prerogatives of absolu- 
tism seem at least to be founded on 
prescription and tradition and sanc- 
tioned by religious faith, needs the 
force of no arguments to stimulate him 
to an effort for a cause which is that 
of his conscience no less than of his 
person and his dynasty. The Habs- 
burg Court and the powerful military 
and feudal group of nobles who rally 
round it form the nucleus of a party 
whose geal for reaction, political and 
religious, would rival that of Philip II. 
of Spain. These people look to the 
Tsardom as the embodiment of the 
ideal which haunts them everlastingly. 
The Utopia of their day dreams is 
realized in the Empire on the other 
side of their frontiers, and they would 
not be human if they did not desire 
to see it similarly embodied among 
themselves. They feel it their duty, 
therefore, to strengthen each other, to 
play into each other’s hands. One will 
not be surprised to learn that it was 
they who brought about the agreement 
with Russia on the Balkan question, or 
that, compelled to choose at home be- 
tween Slav and German, they gave the 
preference to the Russophile Slav. The 
State linked together with the Church 
leading an obedient people to prosperity 
upon earth and to bliss in heaven is 
their conception of the community as 
it ought to be. A parenthesis opened 
by Satan in the history of God’s earth 
is the view they take of the French 
Revolution and its consequences upon 
European politics. And neither in St. 
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Petersburg nor in Berlin is there any 
misgiving that the Habsburgs can be 
depended upon to throw the weight of 
their power and influence upon the 
side of legitimacy and all that it im- 
plies whenever the need for their co- 
operation may arise. Thus the esprit 
de corps already existing among the il- 
lustrious figure-heads of the reaction 
is a standing menace to the reign of 
law among their subjects. A few 
weeks ago the Prussian Government 
refused permission to an Austrian 
Member of Parliament, M. Pernerstorf- 
fer to address a meeting in Frankfurt 
because his sympathies are frankly 
democratic, and before that they 
prosecuted one of their own news- 
papers for having published an article 
wanting in respect for the Majesty of 
the King of the Belgians. And yet 
scurrilous caricatures of King Edward 
were not only printed without remon- 
strance throughout Germany, but sold 
at the Royal station of Wildpark under 
the eyes of the Emperor King. And as 
Germany and Russia do to others, so 
they would be done by. That the 
Habsburgs, the Pope and the Sultan 
should fall in with the political views 
of the two Eastern Powers is natural. 

The free nations of the Continent, 
however, might be supposed to form a 
strong barrier to the progress of the re- 
action. But in the present age of mili- 
tarism the only trustworthy guarantee 
of institutions as well as the only sanc- 
tion of treaties is the capacity of de- 
fending them by brute-force. And this 
as well as a lively sense of the danger 
threatening them those free nations 
lack. Hence their bulwarks of liberty, 
like the walls of Jericho, “fell down 
flat” at the sound of the Russian trum- 
pet. Better, they shrewdly reason, lose 
a portion of our domestic liberty than 
wholly forfeit our national indepen- 
dence. And that is the Damocles’ 
sword which hangs over them by a 
single hair. Of this peril, Holland, 
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Sweden, Norway, Bulgaria and other 
small States are keenly aware. “As we 
let you defeat France in 1870,” Russia 
implicitly hints to Germany, “so we 
ean help or hinder you when in the 
fulness of time you seek to draw the 
Dutch within the sphere of your in- 
fluence. Holland is a nursery of sub- 
versive ideas, and when her hour has 
struck we can keep France busy and 
threaten Great Britain with the loss of 
India. And if we in turn should find 
it’ conducive to the peace of Europe 
to protect Sweden and Norway, we can 
both ery quits.” It would be surpris- 
ing if under these conditions the demo- 
eratie States of continental Europe 
made even lip resistance. 

Sweden, Norway, Denmark and Hol- 
land, possessing a free Press which 
fearlessly exercises its right of fair 
criticism and popular institutions which 
safeguard the liberties of the subject, 
are yet forced to withdraw that right 
and suspend the working of those in- 
stitutions whenever Russia thinks fit, 
lest worse things befall them. Thus 
the Swedes, boiling with indignation 
at the doings of the Russian Star- 
chamber in Helsingfors, are obliged to 
smile and keep silence. At first their 
newspapers published the revolting 
facts and provided them with fitting 
comments, But then their own 
Government, yielding to pressure from 
St. Petersburg, stretched a point and 
proceeded to prosecute the editors for 
offending the sensibilities of a friendly 
nation—a friendly nation whose Press 
is never weary of indulging in venom- 
ous calumnies and spreading mis- 
leading reports about the conduct of 
the British Government. A Copen- 
hagen journal’ having published a 
lucid and true account of the Russian 
system of administration, the Russian 
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Envoy at the Court of Denmark sug- 
gested the prompt application of the 
methods of Russian censorship to gag 
the Danish Press. And the Govern- 
ment of King Christian dared not dis- 
sent. The Minister of Justice there- 
upon ordered the editor to be prose- 
cuted. 

Of all continental States Holland en- 
joys perhaps the highest degree of 
liberty compatible with good order. 
There is no soil on the mainland less 
fitted for the cultivation of absolutism 
than that which has been wrested from 
the North Sea waves, and no people 
more jealous of their rights than the 
Dutch. And yet even that free people 
has had to allow the autocratic fiats of 
Nicholas II. to run in the realm with- 
out protest or remonstrance. The chief 
of the Amsterdam detective force, M. 
Batelt, attended the Socialist Congress 
held in that city last August, and of- 
fered a photographer there a considera- 
ble reward if he would take snapshots 
of the Russians present and make over 
the negatives to him. He wanted them, 
it was said, for his colleague, the head 
of the Russian detective force in Hol- 
land, who was drawing up a report 
ordered by the late M. von Plehve. 
Who, people asked, could have charged 
a Dutch official with such an unenvia- 
ble mission? Inquiry elicited the fact 
that it was not the Mayor of the Capi- 
tal, and it was finally ascertained that 
the freely elected Government of the 
people was responsible for these in- 
structions. Thus far has the system 
of international terror radiated over 
Western Europe.’ It is only natural 
that in the Balkan Peninsula the same 
dread of Russia should prevail with 
similar results. Even the high schools 
there are under the indirect control] of 
the Russian Minister of the Interior 


8 Cf the principal Dutch papers of the 25th, 
26th, and 27th August, andin particular the 
‘Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Courant, Handels- 
blad” anc “Het Volk.” 
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to the extent that eminent professors 
like M. Paul Milukoff, who are merely 
disliked by the Russian police, but 
charged with no offence, are forced to 
resign their University chairs. 

And to those nations which kick 
against the pricks and refuse to accept 
the autocratic institutions of Russia, 
punishment is applied when pressure 
fails. Switzerland, for instance, shrank 
from tolerating a system of Russian 
espionage which sought to work a 
cabinet noir in the Republic and inter- 
cept letters confided to the post. Soon 
afterwards her military attachés in 
Manchuria. were for no fault of theirs 
publicly disgraced and bundled out of 
the country. Italy, in some respects 
as radical as Switzerland, was chas- 
tised in a way more exemplary still. 
After the Government, the Court and 
the nation had made elaborate and 
costly preparations for welcoming the 
Tsar, they were curtly told that His 
Ma_esty would not come, but hoped to 
pay the King a visit on some future 
occasion. And they meekly swallowed 
the thinly-disguised insult. 

France’s position is unique; it has 
been maliciously likened to that of 
Judas among the Apostles. As a 
nation she is mistrusted for sowing 
revolutionary ideas broadcast, but 
tolerated as the keeper of the money 
bags. As a Power she is regarded as 
a quantité négligeable and is slighted ac- 
cordingly. Her milliards are so many 
hostages which she has given to Rus- 
sia for her good behavior. Autocracy 
possessed of the calf takes no further 
thought of the cow which, however 
plaintively it may low, is certain not 
to stray too far away. Diplomacy in- 
deed is still courteous and smooth- 
tongued, but diplomacy in Holy Russia 
has ceased to be more than the framer 
and gilder of decrees which it no longer 
shapes. The real rulers of the Tsardom 
show scant consideration for the feel- 
ings of “Marianne.” They figuratively 
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tar and feather the French War Min- 
ister as a vulgar Nihilist, and vilipend 
the Cabinet which declined to oust him 
at their nod; they set slight store by 
the army since Dreyfus was pardoned, 
and they sneer at the “atheistical 
French Chamber which is waging 
war against God.” Even the French 
Ambassador, a man of political insight 
and long views, is sometimes treated 
with a degree of discourtesy which 
Hayti would resent and Venezuela 
avenge. Recently a French lady who 
besought him to shield her from the 
ignominy of being unjustly expelled 
from Russia received his promise that 
he would not only intervene but save 
her at all costs. And he fairly sought 
to redeem his pledge. But M. von 
Plehve sent him humbled away by the 
mendacious assurance that she was a 
German spy. And there and then M. 
Bompard abandoned the lady’s cause 
without further inquiry. It was a 
chose jugée and there was no appeal. 
But maddened by the insult which 
calumny had added to injustice the 
lady turned from the French Ambas- 
sador to a Frenchwoman who is the 
bonne amie of a Grand Duke. And the 
latter unceremoniously ordered M. von 
Plehve to withdraw his damning accu- 
sation and rescind his arbitrary order. 
There is a certain piquancy in the fact 
that the only French Ambassador who 
has enjoyed the respect of the rulers 
of Russia since Russia struck an al- 
liance with France was a man who 
was always at loggerheads with his 
own Government, the Duc de Monte- 
bello. _In a word, the disdain of an ad- 
venturer for his homely but once 
wealthy wife whose fortune he has 
squandered gives us the measure of 
the sentiment felt and displayed by 
Russia towards her Republican agnos- 
tic and democratic ally. 

But if it was relatively easy to inoc- 
ulate the third-class Powers of Europe 
with the ideas of the reaction, the task 
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of engrafting them on the great demo- 
cratic States on either side of the At- 
lantic bristled with formidable diffi- 
culties. To the Autocracy however al- 
most all things seem possible, and the 
obstacles in the way only sharpened 
the ingenuity and stimulated the enter- 
prise of the two lay popes of the new 
politico-Christian Church. And in truth 
their course of action was not devoid 
of clever strokes of strategy. [For It 
was shaped with an eye to the fact 
that the reaction has allies everywhere 
present in the popular camp. The 
wave of moral feeling which once sus- 
tained the great liberal movement has 
subsided. The rank and file is struck 
by a strange numbness of ethical feel- 
ing, while the leaders seek salvation by 
faith, not by good works. They have 
no misgivings that mediseval despotism 
will ever prevail against the enlight- 
ened tendencies of the modern world, 
and are content to defend the achieve- 
ments of science and culture with a pen 
against the sword. With the ebb of 
religious and social faith passionate 
hopes and energies have forsaken the 
natural chiefs of the democracies. So- 
cial ideals have been displaced by the 
worship of wealth, power, distinction, 
and the mighty institution which is 
the inexhaustible source of all these 
attracts and fascinates. Men love to 
feast their eyes upon its brilliancy, to 
bask in its warmth, to breathe its per- 
fumed atmosphere, to share even for a 
brief space in some of its preroga- 
tives. 

Almost every rich parvenu, every snob 
whose pulse throbs quicker at the sight 
of a lord, every camp follower of 
royalty is a partisan, nay, an apostle 
of the reaction. Not only therefore 
do the monarchs of continental Europe 
look upon the Tsar with feelings akin 
to those which thrill the heart of every 
painter when he thinks of Raphael, but 
very many of the social magnates of 
Great Britain and America regard him 
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as Catholics view their Sovereign 
Pontiff, as the incarnation of their 
ideals. Ever since Alexander I. entered 
Paris in triumph the mantle of the 
Grand Monarque has been worn by the 
Monomachos of Muscovy. He rep- 
resents money, power, social distinc- 
tion in their highest forms, and the 
seekers or possessors of these blessings, 
which add many cubits to modern 
man’s stature, are arrayed on the side 
of the Autocrat of Russia. 

Few phenomena more accurately 
characterize the moral temper, the 
soul-state of the present generation 
than this social and political idolatry. 
The soundness and vigor of its sym- 
pathies are to a large extent under- 
mined by sordid aims, its resolution 
grows perceptibly weak, and certain 
symptoms of creeping paralysis may 
perhaps be otherwise explained but 
cannot be wholly denied. How else is 
the fact to be accounted for that the 
bulk of the French people, whose 
social and political ideals are com- 
prised in the words liberty, equality 
and brotherhood, has its national con- 
sciousness suddenly transformed into 
passionate fervor for a brutal despot- 
ism, which if it were removed to 
Siam or Madagascar would be held to 
justify the despatch of an army to es- 
tablish order in the name of humanity 
and the Great Republic? Or how are 
we to interpret the ecstatic rapture 
with which Radical Parliamentarians 
who exhale their enthusiasm for the 
weal of the British people in eloquent 
speeches in the House, piously pil- 
grimage to St. Petersburg during the 
Recess, and having prostrated them- 
selves at the feet of the lay Pope of 
Autocracy return to lend their voices 
and their pens to the cause of the op- 
pressor of the Finnish, Jewish, Polish, 
Armenian and Russian peoples? 
Whatever construction we may put 
on this spiritual and psychological 
state, it is one of the largest assets of 
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the reaction and will be fully realized 
in due time. 

And those manifestations are neither 
sporadic nor specifically national: 
portentous signs of the times, they are 
noticeable everywhere. Apostles of 
the absolute power of kings and the 
“footstoolship” of peoples are of all 
nations. “If I have honey,’ says the 
Eastern proverb, “the flies will come 
even from Bagdad.” And with 
“honey” the latter-day Autocrat is 
amply provided. Therefore enterpris- 
ing journalists, incipient politicians, 
pushing captains of industry, money- 
making magnates and the ancient or- 
ders of snobbery and jobbery tbhrough- 
out the world bend their knees before 
the Grand Monarque. Even the model 
Republic, which has abolished kings 
in the New World, yearns for the priv- 
ilege of kissing the hem of the King 
of Kings’ garment in the old; aye, 
and yearns more wistfully for the 
honor than the fervent Catholic longs 
to receive the blessing of the Pope. 
Quite recently a multi-millionaire 
sailed from the other side of the At- 
lantic to Cronstadt, humbly offered his 
homage to a Grand Duke whose name 
is a clarion, but not to the righteous, 
and waited patiently until his earnest 
prayer was heard and an _ Iwperial 
youchsafed to him. Tuen 
Again, a 


autograph 
he departed a happy man. 
pushing journalist from over the seas 
enters Muscovy, is granted an audi- 
ence of the arbiter of the destinies of 
140 millions of creatures, who for their 
sins are men instead of brutes, and 
he, too, departs after having received 
the gift of tongues that sing thence- 
forth the praises of Holy Russia ana 
of her supreme head. 

The very Jews believe and tremble, 
but dare not utter the faintest mur- 
mur. Completely disfranchised, chron- 
ically persecuted and _ periodically 
butchered, they fawn upon the power 
which thrusts them into the cesspool 
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of humanity and then taunts them 
with their squalor. In the rank and 
file of the Hebrew people this attitude 
is intelligible: for it is the outcome of 
paralyzing fear. But in their leaders 
it is merely one of the peculiar rites 
of the worship of the golden calf. 
Mindful of their hardships during the 
seven lean years, they are satiating 
their fierce hunger with morbid vo- 
racity and meanwhile the auri sacra 
fames deadens their zeal for their 
faith and checks the flow of sympathy 
for their misery-stricken people. Were 
it otherwise they might have ex- 
claimed: *“Thus far and no farther!” 
and Russia’s credit would not stand 
so high to-day nor would her loans 
be quite so cordially welcomed by the 
stock exchanges of Paris and Berlin. 
The leading factor in the problem for 
the Jewish priest of Mammon is Rus- 
sia’s power to throw the- money mar- 
ket into confusion. When M. Witte 
was Finance Minister he used that 
power to the full extent, and the fate 
of the firm of Baring Brothers bore 
witness to its intensity. At present 
Jewish financiers are willing to be- 
lieve without experiencing it, and their 
readiness to float Russian loans is evi- 
dence of their faith. It is chiefly for 
this motive, which is not more un- 
generous than that of British, French 
and American Radicals, Republicans 
and Democrats, that having couched 
in decorous language their regret that 
their brethren should have been 
clubbed to death in Kishineff and Os- 
trovets, they advance money to the 
men who could and should have hin- 
dered the massacres. 

And it would be the height of un- 
fairness to blame the Jews for run- 
ning with the hounds while holding 
with the hare, when we compare 
their attitude with that of continental 
free peoples who, terrorized by their 
Russian and German neighbors, are 
afraid of giving scope to their own lib- 
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eral institutions. Many may be dis- 
posed to regard the English-speaking 
people on both sides of the Atlantic as 
“alone faithful among the faithless.” 
Democratic ideas have been so long 
in the air there that they have en- 
tered into the life of the nation as sap 
into the tree. Conservatism itself is 
enlisted in the service of liberal 
principles and representative institu- 
tions, and even the tamest British 
Parliamentarian would in Russia be 
an intimate of a fortress or an inhab- 
itant of Siberia. Hence Autocracy 
cannot fairly expect much sympathy 
from the islanders, English absolutism 
having died a violent death at White- 
hall with no hope of a happy resur- 
rection at Windsor. Indeed a less 
fruitful soil for the deeds of reaction 
it would therefore be difticult to dis- 
cover. 

And yet the Germans and Russians 
have a story to tell of the great temp- 
tation which is at least sensational. 
According to their account, familiar 
to diplomatists on the Spree. the 
methods of seduction resorted to in 
Berlin and St. Petersburg are marked 
by endless variety and ethical iri- 
descence, but unity of purpose is vis- 
ible through complexity of action. 
Isolated illustrations can give but an 
inadequate picture of the political al- 
chemists and their laboratory, but 
none other can be offered in an article 
of a review. In Berlin the boast is 
discreetly made that social distinc- 
tions to be gained, professional suc- 
cesses to be scored and personal in- 
terests to be furthered are among the 
psychological levers which are deftly 
pressed as circumstances determine. 
The motley brigade of conscious and 
unconscious agents include, it is said, 
eynies and idealists, fortune hunters 
order-mongers, journalists and 
company promoters, semi-German 
bankers and cosmopolitan Jewish 
speculators, the Teuton husbands of 


and 
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Anglo-Saxon heiresses and the German 
wives of English-speaking magnates, 
as well as a sprinkling of easy well- 
bred men and women of the world 
whose chief business is to crown 
themselves with rosebuds before they 
be withered. 

Practical people will receive these 
tales with justifiable scepticism. 
Tested by business principles the 
efforts they describe seem wasteful; 
and one may pertinently ask by what 
results they are justified. The answer 
given in moments of abandon is very 
circumstantial; whether it is also 
convincing is another matter. Reduced 
to its simplest form it is this: the 
German Kaiser, and on his advice the 
Russian Tsar, decided in their rela- 
tions with Great Britain to ignore 
public opinion there, together with all 
its organs, and to deal as far as pos- 
sible directly with the monarch on the 
assumption that his will is binding 
and final, as is their own. In their 
view even a Constitutional monarch 
is on the one hand influential enough 
to induce his Cabinet to put off action 
in important international crises until 
public opinion leaves it no choice, and 
on the other hand he is able with tact 
and courage to pour abundant water 
on the flames of popular passion, In 
this way he obtains a decisive voice 
in the affairs of the nation. What, for 
instance, can hinder a courtly Foreign 
Secretary and a languid Premier from 
behaving as if they had but a watch- 
ing brief for the Empire? Obviously 
nothing, if they be ready to act 
promptly when public opinion is at 
last aroused. Therefore to follow 
public opinion is as feasible as to 
lead it and to them much more satis- 
factory. Now the Constitution will 
not be jeopardized if the Monarch ad- 
dresses words of wise moderation to 
the Press which focusses the views 
and wishes of the nation. Manifestly 
then that step forward can be taken 
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without danger. Consequently tact 
and enterprise suffice to enable even a 
Constitutional ruler to steer the ship 
of State and to widen the margin of 
his power. How else are the Kings, 
Dukes and Princes of Germany with 
their Parliaments and Diets mar- 
shalled and led by their German over- 
lord? And why should not those of 
his royal brethren, who admire or 
envy him his success, also imitate his 
methods? 

The interesting experiment was 
tried, the story goes, and the results 
were encouraging. It was the Kaiser 
who took the first step, giving a wide 
berth to Ministers and Ambassadors, 
and making advances in his own 
roundabout way. Whenever he was 
in England, people fearing that he had 
a knife to grind, asked awkward 
questions. But the Prime Minister 
was unembarrassed for an answer, 
and said the Kaiser had no intention 
to ask for anything. And it would be 
unfair to doubt that the Premier re- 
plied according to his lights. As sub- 
sequent facts disproved the correct- 
ness of his statements, the conclusion 
is forced upon one that he himself 
was unaware of the arrangements 
which were going on over his head, 
It was thus that the Bagdad Railway 
Compact was sprung upon the nation 
without any previous negotiations, the 
Premier said, a compact which neither 
the people nor any Government in 
touch with the people would brook. 
Now nobody can suppose that the 
Foreign Secretary would keep his own 
chief in the dark concerning an ar- 
rangement of such wide bearings and 
grave import. And the only other hy- 
pothesis is unhappily that which fits 
in with the story told in Berlin. 

That, however, is only one point in 
the secret history of the Bagdad Rail- 
way project. There are others more 
curious still. The refusal of the Gov- 
ernment to publish the correspondence 
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on the subject whets public curiosity 
and sharpens hostile criticism. But 
there is good ground for believing that 
data for a fair unbiassed opinion will 
soon be supplied by a plain account 
of the part which the so-called English 
Syndicate played in that double deal. 
The main point is that the German 
Kaiser sees in this and similar trans- 
actions grounds for persevering in his 
plan of boycotting Cabinets, ignoring 
Official diplomacy, despising public 
opinion and settling matters comfort- 
ably with his Royal and Imperial 
brothers, whether their power is con- 
stitutional or unlimited. And _ that 
conviction, however much the British 
pecple may feel inclined to scoff at it, 
is fraught with real danger to the 
peace of Europe. 

The secret preliminaries of the Ven- 
ezuelan Expedition form another epi- 
sode in the Berlin version of the tam- 
ing of the Constitutional shrew. Es- 
pecial stress is laid upon the brilliant 
tactics of the German overlord who 
not only drew Great Britain into part- 
nership, but actually induved her to 
crave for admission. As usual the 
public was assured that no joint deal 
between the two Governments was 
contemplated. And it believed the 
statement until the Anglo-German Dx- 
pedition was trumpeted abroad as a 
triumph of British diplomacy, How 
that end was compassed is a mystery 
from which the veil has not yet been 
torn; but in diplomatic circles in Ber- 
lin a big corner of it is sometimes 
raised for the delectation of the elect. 
The Kaiser, one there learns, has nu- 
merous wires at his service between 
London and his own capital which do 
not pass through the Embassies on 
either shore of the North Sea. And of 
the “live wires” several names are 
mentioned which self-respecting Brit- 
ons would gladly miss from such a 
singular list. 

Treading in the Kaiser's footsteps, 
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the story continues, the Russian Tsar 
covered the same ground and reached 
the same goal. Indeed, if his efforts 
had been planned with equal fore- 
thought and carried out with the same 
tact, his German critics complacently 
add, he might have made much 
greater headway. But his counsellors 
pay little heed to practical psychology, 
and none to the feelings of the British 
people. They openly treat Great Britain 
as a State whose people and Press go 
for nothing, and disregard the as- 
surances of Counts Lamsdorff and 
Benckendorff that the British Cabinet 
is unable to do likewise. That is the 
temper which explains their crusade 
against English shipping and their in- 
difference to official protests. “British 
shipowners,” they remarked, “are 
nobodies. The King and Court are 
well disposed to Russia; the new Am- 
bassador has come on a mission to 
seek—and therefore to deserve—our 
friendship; so their newspapers may 
write as they will.” 

That distinction persistently made 
by Russia between the British Court 
and the British people will strike 
readers as absurdly unreal and per- 
haps practically meaningless. But 
politicians must know that it is highly 
mischievous as well, For it was the 
conviction tliat-in the nick of time the 
King would come as a deus ex machina 
to the rescue that moved the Grand 
Ducal party to refuse to set free the 
Malacca until strong arguments were 
on the very point of being reinforced 
by stronger acts. And absurd though 
their expectation may seem, there was 
something to be said in its favor. Ac- 
cording to the Berlin tale the Grand 
Dukes recalled the fact that after the 
Russian Government had deliberately 
deceived the British Ambassador, Sir 
Nicholas O’Conor, the Russian Court 
calmly selected that Ambassador’s 
successor and informally requested 
the King—not the Foreign Secretary— 
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to appoint him. And His Majesty 
good-naturedly complied with the de- 
mand. Cesar nobis nominavit the royal 
order might have run, is the German 
comment. Now the Autocratic party 
construed that well-meant act of in- 
ternational courtesy as a proof that 
British Constitutional forms are forms 
and nothing more. They argued that 
if the King whose Ambassador had 
been victimized, instead of resenting 
the affront actually rewarded the 
offender and went to the utmost limits 
of his Constitutional power to do so, 
it was obvious that His Majesty’s 
view of politics, home and foreign, 
differed from that of his people. They 
added that the indifference of the For- 
eign Office to the Russian list of 
things contraband of war, against 
which no protest was uttered at the 
time, proceeded from the same source. 

And that hasty assumption appeared 
to be borne out by other and more 
striking instances in which the royal 
prerogative was exercised to oblige 
the Court of Russia. For example, at 
the very time that the Press of Mos- 
cow and St. Petersburg was asseverat- 
ing that Great Britain had allowed 
Japan to use Wei-hai-Wei as a naval 
base and was suppressing all proofs 
of the contrary, including even Lord 
Lansdowne’s official denial, the sug- 
gestion came from Germany that the 
British Press should be curbed. At 
first sight the notion might seem 
laughable. Newspapers in Great 
Britain are punishable only by law 
and for clearly defined offences, none 
of which were even alleged against 
them. To check them for fair com- 
ments, however strongly put, is 
clearly out of the question, and to 
bring any influence in the nature of 
Russian censure or German pressure 
to bear upon them, appeared to be 
equally chimerical. Yet it was done. 
And it was done, too, at the very time 
that the Press of St. Petersburg and 
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Moscow was venomously repeating 
eld calumnies against England and 
daily inventing new ones, with the 
silent approval of the Russian censor. 
Nay more it was done, the reactionist 
party points out, by His Majesty the 
King. Here again the intention was 
unquestionably excellent, but the act 
was, as usual, misinterpreted and in 
consequence it defeated the ends of 
the statesmanlike monarch. 

For those and other reasons the 
Tsar and the Kaiser fancy that Great 
Britain may by judicious or ener- 
getic usage be dealt with after the 
manner of absolute realms and 
brought in time to subordinate im- 
perial to monarchical interests. “And 
by a strange coincidence the trend of 
British international relations, the 
meekness with which provocative and 
even aggressive acts, such as the 
seizure of Port Arthur, were borne, 
goes far to confirm that view. Cer- 
tainly among all the Powers of the 
Globe not one ventured to raise its 
voice against the insolence of the Tsar- 
dom, which was growing well-nigh 
unbearable. Slights were disregarded, 
insults silently swallowed and the ut- 
most length to which any State dared 
to go in extreme cases was a verbal 
protest which came to nothing. Rus- 
sia ruled the world.” 

Japan’s resistance came as a sur- 
prise to all. And far from encouraging 
it the other Governments did what 
they could to frown it down. And so 
imposing was Russia’s prestige and so 
strong are dynastic fears and hopes, 
that even now the neutrality of al- 
most every nation is largely diluted 
with benevolence. Even Japan, al- 
though ready, was unwilling to un- 
sheathe the sword; and had it not 
been for the need felt by the Autoc- 
racy to draw the superfluous vigor of 
its people from internal reforms to 
foreign conquests, there would have 
been no war, but only an unparalleled 
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reaction. Japan’s manliness has raised 
the struggle into a sphere which in the 
domain of international politics cor- 
responds to ethics in private life. It 
is no longer a strife for territory, but 
a conflict between prerogatives and 
rights. If Russia were to score a 
complete victory, the days of popular 
institutions in Burope would be num- 
bered. 

In the twentieth century we are 
wont to gauge the worth of a Govern- 
ment by its usefulness and efficiency 
as a shaper and organizer of civilized 
society, as an instrument to solve 
pressing social problems, as a moral 
help to the community. And tested 
by that criterion, the Autocracy as 
embodied in Russia and Germany is 
a sorry failure. There are no common 
institutions in Russia by which the 
elements of the population are merged 
in one people. The Poles, Finns, 
Caucasians are on a footing different 
from that of the Russians. The Ar- 
menians are treated as enemies; the 
Jews are watched and suspected like 
ticket-of-leave men. And among Rus- 
sians themselves the nobles have one 
set of laws and the peasants another, 
while the ruling classes are a law unto 
themselves. In order to descry the ad- 
vantage of such a system of Govern- 
ment, which it would be blasphemy 
to connect with the grace of God, one 
needs not clear vision but exuberant 
imagination. 

And yet that is the ideal of the re 
action which is now making headway 
as surely if more slowly than the 
counter reformation at the close of 
the sixteenth century and the counter 
revolution at the beginning of the 
eighteenth. For the conditions are 
more favorable to the recoil to-day 
than they were on either of those his- 
toric occasions. On the one hand the 
chief reactionaries of the twentieth 
are immeasurably _ better 

materially and __intellect- 


century 
equipped, 
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ually, than their untutored predeces- 
sors. Germany, for instance, can mo- 
bilize all the applied sciences as well 
as a formidable army; Russia dis- 
poses of countless legions of fighting 
men, who, like the Chinese execu- 
tioner in the story, would sweep their 
own brothers out of existence if the 
“Little Father” or his officer gave the 
word of command; and Austria, a ter- 
tium quid between those two peoples, 
marked by some of the best and worst 
characteristics of each, has in her 
governing circles preserved the ex- 
treme fanaticism of the sixteenth cen- 
tury and carried it into the sober re- 
ligion of the twentieth. On the other 
hand, the free peoples, like the 
Romans in presence of the barbarians 
or like the Italian Republics of the 
Renaissance, have lost their warlike 
spirit and, what is far more serious, 
their moral power of resisting evil. 
They now trust to parchment conven- 
tions, the breach of which they are 
powerless to hinder and unwilling to 
resent; they conclude arbitration 
treaties with each other which leave 
the real causes of war untouched; 
they vie among themselves in currying 
favor with the future destroyers of 
their liberties, from whom they pa- 
tiently endure slights and humiliations 
which they would not brook from one 
another. To the social and political 
danger which is now threatening Eu- 
rope and the world the common run 
of people is likely therefore to remain 
indifferent, as patients are often in- 
different to the slow advance of even 
serious ailments when devoid of pres- 
ent pain and unaccompanied by actual 
inconvenience. Their morbid craving 
for material comfort blurs’ that 
clearness of vision which, once 
attained, must lead to self-denying 
action of which decadent nations 
are utterly incapable. Happily the 
peril presents other aspects and 
is fraught with more immediate con- 
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sequences. It will strike a blow at 
monied interests and at the very 
money-making process, rendering con- 
scription and all the other accompani- 
ments of militarism indispensable con- 
ditions to the maintenance not only 
of national existence but of individual 
prosperity. Henceforward a much 
higher price will have to be paid for 
a lower standard of material well- 
being, and free peoples must be pre- 
pared to defend even that with a de 
gree of self-denial and warlike hero- 
ism, the measure of which has been 
given by the armies of Russia and 
Japan among the millet fields of Man- 
churia. The losses which would be in- 
flicted by a war in which Great 
Britain should play the part of a bel- 
ligerent may be gathered from the 
damage she has suffered during a 
campaign in which she was only a 
neutral. The definition of contraband 
of war drawn up by Russia and ac- 
quiesced in by Germany was presum- 
ably inspired by far-sighted men who 
had in view a future campaign against 
islanders. For its primary object is, 
by forbidding foodstuffs, to effect a 
complete blockade of the whole coast 
even when the enemy’s naval forces 
are inadequate to render it effective, 
One of the inevitable results of this 
attitude will be a further strengthen- 
ing of the navy and additional sacri- 
fices on the part of the taxpayer. 

Nor is that all. Another mucb 
farther reaching change which the re- 
actionary movement is surely bringing 
about is the definite abandonment of 
that type of State-system in which 
the civilian element predominates. 
Russia for the behoof of the Autoc- 
racy has succeeded in foreing Japan 
into militarism of the Prussian type. 
And she was on the point of inflicting 
upon China the penalty of annexation 
for refusing to follow Japan’s ex- 
ample. She now compels the Indian 
Government to spend the hard-earned 
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money of its subjects on the building 
ef fortresses, the maintenance of 
troops and the despatch of military 
expeditions. Germany’s influence is 
operating steadily in the same direc- 
tion. Both of these Governments, re- 
actionary at home and predatory 
abroad, have fixed the conditions on 
which alone the peoples of the world 
ean in future hold their own, and 
these conditions are sterner and more 
ruthless than in the unregenerate 
ages of the world. It might perhaps 
be possible to those peoples who are 
The Contemporary Review. 
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still free to modify them, if definiteness 
and judgment shaped the aims of their 
policy and timely combination entered 
into their modes of action. But it is 
greatly to be feared that the only les- 
son which those nations are at present 
capable of taking to heart will not 
come until it is too late to profit by it. 
And then they will have the cold com- 
fort of the tree in the fable, which 
mournfully remarked to the axe: “You 
could not have felled me had I not 
supplied you with a handle.” 
Julius. 





AUBREY 


Mr. Wilfrid Ward, whom tbe late 
Aubrey de Vere appointed his literary 
executor, has himself undertaken the 
task of presenting the world with a 
memoir of that interesting man. 
There could have been no better choice, 
for no writer of the present day 
has a clearer understanding of modern 
Roman Catholicism, and few Roman 
Catholics write with so fair a judg- 
ment or in so attractive a style. Nor 
is the book in any way superfluous, 
though five years before his death Au- 
brey de Vere published a volume of 
“Recollections” which might at first 
sight be supposed to occupy the 
ground. It was not so, for the old 
man’s extraordinary modesty had led 
him to exclude from his Recollections 
precisely that which the reader would 
have found most interesting—namely, 
an account of Aubrey de Vere himself, 
and of his relation to the literary and 
religious movements of his time. This 
gap is amply filled by the volume be- 
fore us. All through his life. which 
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was a life of leisure, since De Vere 
was never encumbered with the bonds 
of a profession, he was a most assidu- 
ous correspondent, and his letters to a 
certain number of intimate friends 
were long, frequent and _ elaborate. 
To write letters such as he wrote to 
Sara Coleridge, to Miss Fenwick, to 
Mrs. Edward Villiers, to Sir Henry 
Taylor, and in later years to Profes- 
sor Norton, one must belong to a class 
that scarcely exists to-day; the class 
of literary men who love “high think- 
ing” for its own sake, and whose time 
is not consumed by giving lectures, 
writing for the Press, or preparing the 
volumes by which they are to live. 
Aubrey de Vere wrote little for the 
Press in the sense in which the term 
is now commonly used. His two 
modes of expressing the thoughts 
which formed so large a part of his 
life were, in the first place, his poetry, 
and, in the next, his correspondence 
with intimate friends. Evidently no 
Englishman or Irishman has ever had 
the gift of friendship in more com- 
plete development; and for an analogy 
to this long correspondence mostly con- 
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cerned with matters of high philosophy 
and religion, we must turn to certain 
French writers of fifty or a hundred 
years ago rather than to De Vere’s 
Own countrymen. But if the most 
distinctive part of the book lies 
in these introspective and to a certain 
extent argumentative letters, there 
is much besides. Aubrey de Vere was 
not only a religious philosopher and 
a religious poet; he was for many 
years in close contact with many 
of the foremost literary men of 
his time, and he was also at certain 
moments brought into touch with po- 
litical problems of great importance. 
He himself used to say that the two 
influences which had chiefly formed 
his mind were Wordsworth and New- 
man, to whom he certainly might 
have added Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
though he personally never knew the 
man. But though the great influences 
came from here, his friendship with 
Alfred Tennyson was long and con- 
tinuous; he saw much of Carlyle, and 
corresponded with him; and with Sir 
Henry Taylor, a connection by mar- 
riage, he was for thirty or forty years 
on terms of the closest intimacy. Of 
these men and of numerous acquain- 
tances there is much to be read in the 
book before us, and a good deal of it 
is new. Finally, those who are not yet 
tired of the Irish Question, and of 
Irish questions, will find something 
that is interesting in the views of an 
Irishman who, as a devout Roman 
Catholic, as a member of an old land- 
owning family, and as a man of lib- 
eral sympathies, felt, thonght, and 
acted for Ireland from the Jays of the 
great famine down to the years that 
followed the defeat of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Home Rule schemes. 

It will be a surprise to most readers 
to find that Aubrey de Vere’s family 
name was not De Vere at all but 
Hunt, and that it was his father, the 
elder Sir Aubrey (the author of the 
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fine drama Mary Tudor), who assumed 
by Royal license the name De Vere, 
which indicated his lineal descent from 
the old Earls of Oxford. The family 
home, which is still occupied by Au- 
brey’s elder brother, the nonagenarian 
Sir Stephen de Vere, was Curragh 
Chase, in the midst of the “forest 
primeval” of Ireland; and ft was there 
that, save when he was travelling or 
visiting friends, or living for short 
periods in London, Aubrey dwelt from 
his childhood to the end of his long 
life. He was born a Protestant, but 
from his early days the poetry of Irish 
Catholicism made a strong appeal to 
him; his mind, even when he was at 
Trinity College, Dublin, was busy 
with philosophic and religious specu- 
lation; he steeped himself in the phi- 
losophy of Coleridge, and was thus 
prepared by temperament and training 
to take the Tractarian side in the con- 
troversies that shook the Church of 
England in the days of the Oxford 
Movement. Yet till some time after 
Newman’s secession, De Vere pro- 
fessed himself hostile to Roman pre- 
tensions; and though the city of Rome, 
the ceremonies of her Church, and the 
unity of her traditions deeply im- 
pressed him, he still, as many of these 
letters and diaries prove, remained 
outside deliberately, and was satisfied 
with the Anglo-Catholic position. It 
was not till 1851 that he went over. 
He travelled Romewards with Man- 
ning, and was received into the 
Roman Communion at Avignon. The 
chapter in this book entitled “Nach 
Rom” gives a full account not only of 
this step and its preliminaries, but of 
the excitement that it caused among 
his family and friends. Poor Sara Cole- 
ridge was dying at the time, and his 
long letters to her seem to imply that 
she looked upon that act of his with 
personal if not with theological sym- 
pathy; but it is a curious mark of the 
difference between those times and 
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ours to find that with other friends of 
high cultivation and intelligence, such 
as Mrs. Villiers, it made, or almost 
made, an actual breach. It is hardly 
necessary to explain the reasons 
which De Vere gives for his change of 
communion, for they do not greatly 
differ from those which have influ- 
enced many other people who ap- 
proach the problems of religion from 
the philosophic and poetical rather 
than from the historical or the politi- 
cal side. It was only towards the end 
of his life that Aubrey De Vere 
seemed to be conscious that there was 
such a thing as Biblical criticism in 
the sense in which the words are now 
understood. To him the credentials of 
Christianity were to be accepted or re- 
jected on purely philosophical grounds, 
according to its fitness or unfitness to 
satisfy what he believed to be the 
highest and deepest feelings and as- 
pirations of the human heart, and to 
answer those “obstinate questionings” 
which will obtrude themselves, espe- 
cially in the finest minds. It is not 
surprising that such an anima natu- 
raliter Christiana—nay, Catholica— 
should have been led to the Roman 
Communion, and should have found 
rest and satisfaction there. The only 
wonder is that the friends who knew 
him so well did not see the inevitable- 
ness of this from the beginning, and 
accept the fact as they would accept 
the laws of nature. It may truly be 
said that never was an organism more 
perfectly fitted to its environment 
than was the mind of Aubrey de Vere 
during the last fifty years of his life 
to the Roman Catholic Church. From 
the moment of his reception it was the 
almost exclusive source of his poeti- 
cal inspiration; its mysteries, its leg- 
ends, filled four-fifths of his thoughts; 
and he found perfect happiness, not in 
inquiry, but in placid meditation. 

It is those who, whether they agree 
or not with his course, are interested 
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in minds of this type and in medita- 
tions of this kind, that will be chiefly 
interested in Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s vol- 
ume. But there is much beside that 
will give pleasure to those who like to 
have glimpses of the great literary 
figures of the mid-Victorian epoch, 
and of a slightly earlier time. Of 
Wordsworth we hear a good deal, for 
during the last ten years of the old 
poet’s life Aubrey de Vere was a con- 
stant visitor at Rydal, while for long 
years afterwards he paid annual pil- 
grimages to the poet’s grave. With 
Tennyson he was extremely intimate, 
and there are passages in this volume 
which give as true an insight into the 
early life and character of the late 
Laureate as anything that is to be 
found in the authorized Memoir. 
Here is one pathetic passage, written 
in 1845, when the poet, weary of his 
uncertain prospects and of his long 
and, as it seemed, hopeless. engage- 
ment, was almost beginning to de- 
spair:— 


July 16.—Found my father rather less 
well. On my way in, paid a visit 
to Tennyson, who seemed much out of 
spirits, and said that he could no longer 
bear to be knocked about the world, 
and that he must marry and find love 
and peace or die. He was very angry 
about a very favorable review of him. 
Said that he could not stand the chat- 
tering and conceit of clever men, or the 
worry of society, or the meanness of 
tuft-hunters, or the trouble of poverty, 
or the labor of a place, or the preying 
of the heart on itself. He com- 
plained much about growing old, and 
said he cared nothing for fame, and 
that his life was all thrown away for 
want of a competence and retirement. 
Said that no one had been so much 
harassed by anxiety and trouble as 
himself. I told him he wanted occu- 
pation, a wife, and orthodox principles, 
which he took well. 


A little earlier in the same year we 
have a more amusing passage, bring- 
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ing together in a very characteristic 
way two generations, Wordsworth 
and Rogers on the one kand, and 
Tennyson on the other:— 


May 4.—Brought Alfred Tennyson, 
murmuring sore, to Hampstead, to see 
Mr. Wordsworth. Mr. W. improved 
upon him. Rogers came, and there 
Was an amusing scene in the garden, 
Rogers insisting upon Wordsworth’s 
naming a day to dine with him, and 
Wordsworth stoutly exhibiting his 
mountain lawlessness, stating that he 
would dine or not as it happened, or 
as it suited his convenience, and saying 
that he was sure he would find the 
best accommodation of every sort at 
Mr. Rogers’, whether Mr. Rogers was 
in the house or not. Mr. Rogers at last 
replied:—“Well, you may as well tell 
me at once to go to the Devil; I can 
only say that my house, its master, 
and everything in it are heartily at 
your service—come when you will.” 


Returned to tea, and received a letter 
from my mother. Alfred Tennyson 
came in and smoked his pipe. He told 
us with pleasure of his dinner with 
Wordsworth—was pleased as well as 
amused by Wordsworth saying to him, 
“Come, brother bard, to dinner,” and 
taking his arm; said that he was 
ashamed of paying Mr. Wordsworth 
compliments, but that he had at last, 
in the dark, said something about the 
pleasure he had had from Mr. Words- 
worth’s writings, and that the old poet 
had taken his hand, and replied with 
some expressions equally kind and 
complimentary. Tennyson was evi- 
dently much pleased with the old man, 
and glad of having learned to know 
him. 


Carlyle was another of the great men 
with whom Aubrey de Vere was 
fairly intimate, though the sweet-tem- 
pered Irish poet had little sympathy 
with the sage’s philosophy of force, or, 
of course, with Carlyle’s attitude 
towards revealed religion. For a 
purely literary criticism of Carlyle 
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we know few better passages than the 
following from a letter written in 1881, 
soon after the illustrious author's 
death :— 


Carlyle’s immense success will never 
be understood, I think, till he is criti- 
cised simply as a prose-poet of the 
“philosophic school of poetry,” just as 
Scott, in his novels, was a great prose- 
poet of the narrative school. Great 
as was Scott’s success, it would have 
been twice as great only that he had 
never formed, what is indispensable 
for poetry, whether metrical or in prose 
—viz., a powerful style. I doubt 
whether Scott had enough of passion 
about him to have succeeded in such 
an attempt. Carlyle had there the ad- 
vantage over him. Like Burns, he had 
the perfervidum Scotorum ingenium, and 
the educated and uneducated peasant 
broke his way alike, and early, into a 
style full of power and free from the 
conventional, The other merits of style 
he knew and cared little about; and 
he had demerits without number, bor- 
rowed from his German reading, I sup- 
pose, which, however, only added 
pungency to his peculiar form of prose 
poetry, giving an apparent depth 
(which was quite illusory) to his writ- 
ings, flattering young readers with the 
notions that they understood what was 
too hard for their elders, and impart- 
ing to what he wrote a something 
characteristic, physiognomic, and grim- 
ly exciting, like that which was im- 
parted to his discourse by the flash- 
ing eye, the reddening cheek, and the 
vigorous and musical Scotch brogue. 
When Scott (in most respects so unlike 
him) was gone, prose poetry was a field 
in which he walked without a compeer 
—for “poetical prose” is another thing 
altogether. Had he been capable of 
writing poetry in metre, he would have 
been distanced by rivals greater than 
himself. 

{ 

A very interesting letter from Car- 
lyle is among the many tributes that 
were paid to a work published by Au- 
brey de Vere in 1848, on quite 
another kind of subject, the Irish 
question. This pamphlet, entitled 
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“English Misrule and Irish Misdeeds,” 
was the fruit of De Vere’s ex- 
perience of the Irish famine, and 
of the agitations which followed it. 
The whole chapter of the Memoir 
which deals with this, and which 
should be read in conjunction with 
one of the chapters of the “Recollec- 
tions,” shows De Vere in a rew ¢ca- 
pacity altogether, as an administrator 
and a man of action. He worked 
hard on the relief committees in the 
neighborhood of his home, and speed- 
ily attained not only to a great influ- 
ence with the people, but to a con- 
siderable power both of addressing 
them in public speeches and of copiug 
with practical difficulties. For the 
moment, but only for the moment 
the meditative poet came forward 
as a practical reformer. His 
pamphlet had a great success; Lord 
John Manners declared that it was 
“the most valuable contribution to 
our Irish political literature since the 
days of Burke”; John Stuart Mill, 
though he thought De Vere tco ten- 
der to the Irish landlords, was 
strongly in sympathy with most of his 
views; Montalembert praised the book 
warmly, and Carlyle, thongh he dis- 
agreed, called it “an eloquent per- 
formance.” But perhaps the most in- 
teresting of all the comments is one 
which recalls attention to a man who, 
because he was the leader in a fiasco, 
is commonly spoken of with too much 
contempt. This was De Vere’s kins- 
man, William Smith O’Brien, who, it 
should be recollected, was a member 
of one of the great Irish families, and 
neither a Jacobin nor a demagogue. 
His letter to De Vere is a stirring plea 
to the Irish gentry to take up the po- 
sition adopted by the nobles of Sicily, 
the nobles of Hungary, and the nobles 
of Poland, and to place themselves at 
the head of the national movement. 


Aubrey de Vere never came so near 
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again to practical politics, though we 
have frequent comments of his upon 
schemes of Irish reform down to the 
days of Gladstonian Home Rule, of 
which he wholly disapproved. If he 
declined to go with Smith OBrien into 
a revolution led by the aristocracy, he 
was not likely to go into another 
which he regarded as an embodiment 
of the Jacobinism which he hated. 
But these practical politics and po- 
lemics occupied but a small part of 
his placid and meditative life. His 
memory will be cherished, not as that 
of a politician, though in politics he 
tried to do his duty according to his 
lights, but as a man who offered a 
perfect latter-day type of one kind of 
the religious life, and who gave to it 
a very perfect expression in literature. 
We have never been able to understand 
why the religious world is not more 
conscious and more proud of Aubrey 
de Vere as a poet. He was not a 
Wordsworth, and not a Coleridge, but 
if some one would make a careful an- 
thology of his sonnets, his lyrics, and 
his legendary poems, it would be 
found worthy to rank at least with 
“The Christian Year.” No one can 
read such a sonnet as the following, 
faulty as it is in one or two minor 
phrases, without feeling that a man 
who could write like that was essen- 
tially a poet of a high order. It is well 
known to his admirers, but we quote 
it because those admirers are not 
nearly so many as they ought to 
be:— 


Count each affliction, whether light or 
grave, 

God’s messenger sent down to thee. Do 
thou 

With courtesy receive him: rise and 
bow. 

And, ere his shadow pass thy threshold, 
crave 

Permission first his heavenly feet to 
lave. 

Then lay before him all thou hast. 
low 


Al- 
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No cloud of passion to usurp thy brow, 
Or mar thy hospitality, no wave 
Of moral tumult to obliterate 
The soul’s marmoreal calmness. Grief 
should be 
Like joy, majestic, equable, sedate; 
London Times. 


Confirming, cleansing, raising, making 


free; 

Strong to consume small troubles, to 
commend 

Great thoughts, grave thoughts, 
thoughts lasting to the end. 





_—_ 
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Whatever, keeping its proportion and 
form, is designed upon a scale much 
greater or much less than that of our 
genera] experience, produces upon the 
mind an effect of phantasy. 

A little perfect model of an engine 
or a ship does not only amuse or sur- 
prise. It rather casts over the imagi- 
nation something of that veil through 
which the world is transfigured, and 
which I have heard called “the wing of 
Dalua”’: the medium of appreciations 
beyond experience: the medium of 
vision, of original passion and of 
dreams. The principal spell of child- 
hood returns as we bend over the as- 
tonishing details. We are giants—or 
there is no secure standard left in our 
intelligence. 

So it is with the common thing 
built much larger than the million 
examples upon which we had based 
our petty security. It has been always 
in the nature of worship that heroes 
or the gods made manifest should be 
men, but larger than men. Not tall 
men or men grander, but things trans- 
cendent: men only in their form: in 
their dimension so much superior as to 
be lifted out from our world. An arch 
as old as Rome, but not yet ruined, 
found on the sands of Africa, arrests 
the traveller in this fashion. In his 
modern cities he has seen greater 
things; but here, where men build so 
squat and punily, cowering under the 
heat upon the parched ground, so noble 
and so considerable a span, carved as 
men can carve under sober and tem- 


perate skies, catches the mind, and 
clothes it with a sense of the strange. 
And of these emotions the strongest, 
perhaps, is that which most of those 
who travel to-day go seeking: the en- 
chantment of mountains: the air by 
which we know them for something 
utterly different from high hills. Ac- 
customed to the contour of downs and 
tors, or to the valley and long slopes 
that introduce a range, we come to 
some wider horizon and see, far off, 
a further line of hills. To hills all the 
mind is attuned: a moderate ecstasy. 
The clouds are above the hills, lying 
level in the empty sky; and the houses 
of men and their ploughs have visited, 
it seems, all the land about us. Till, 
suddenly, faint but hard, a cloud less 
varied, a grayer portion of the infinite 
sky itself, is seen to be permanent 
above the world. Then all our grasp 
of the wide view breaks down. We 
change. The valleys and the tiny 
towns, the unseen mites of men, the 
gleams or threads of roads, are pros- 
trate, covering a little watching-space 
before the shrine of this dominant and 
towering presence. 

It is as though humanity were per- 
mitted to break through the vulgar il- 
lusion of daily sense, and to learn in a 
physical experience how unreal are all 
the absolute standards by which we 
build. It is as though the vast and the 
unexpected had a purpose, and that 
purpose were the showing to mankind 
in rare glimpses what places are de- 
signed for the soul: those ultimate 
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places where things common become 
shadows and fail, and the divine part 
in us, which adores and desires, 
breathes its own air, and is at last 
alive. 

This awful charm which attaches to 
the enormous envelops the Causse of 
Mende; for its attributes are all of 
them pushed beyond the ordinary 
limit. 

Each of the four Causses is a waste; 
but the Causse of Mende is utterly 
bereft of men. Each is a high plateau; 
but this, I believe, the highest in feet 
and certainly in impression: you stand 
there as it were upon the summit of a 
lonely pedestal, with nothing but a 
rocky edge around you. Each is dried 
up; but the Causse of Mende is with- 
out so much as a dew-pan or a well; 
it is wrinkled, horny, and cauterized 
under the alternate frost and flame of 
its fierce open sky, as are the deserts 
of the moon. Each of the Causses is 
silent; but the silence of the Causse of 
Mende is scorched and frozen into its 
stones, and is as old as they: all 
around, the torrents which have sawn 
their black cafions upon every side of 
the block frame this silence with their 
rumble. Each of the Causses casts up 
above its plain fantastic heaps of rock 
consonant to the wild spirit of its 
isolation; but the Causse of Mende 
holds a kind of fortress: a medley so 
like the ghost of a dead town that, even 
in full daylight, you expect the foot- 
steps of men, and by night, as you go 
gently, in fear of waking the sleepers, 
you tread quite certainly among built 
houses and spires. This place the peas- 
ants of the cafions have called “The 
Old City”; and no one living will go 
near it who knows it well. 

The Causses have also this peculiar 
to them, that the ravines by which 
each is cut off are steep and sudden. 
But the cliffs of the Caussé of Mende 
are walls; that the chief of these walls 
may seem the more terrible, it is turned 
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northward, so that by day and night 
it is in shadow, and falls sheer. 


It was when I had abandoned this 
desolate wonder (but with its influence 
strong upon me) that I left the town 
of Mende, down on the noise of its 
river, and began to climb the opposing 
mountain of the Margeride. 

It was already evening, though as 
yet there were no stars. The air was 
fresh, because the year was at that 
season when it is summer in the vine- 
yard plains, but winter in the hills. A 
twilight, so colored and translucent as 
to suggest cold, spanned like an Aurora 
the western mouth of the gully. Upon 
my eastward and upward way the full 
moon, not yet risen, began to throw 
an uncertain glory over the sky. 

This road was made by the kings 
when their influence had crept so far 
south as to control these mountains. 
They became despots; and there despot- 
ism, whieh was everywhere magnifi- 
cent, engraved itself upon these un- 
tenanted bare rocks. They strength- 
ened and fortified the road. _ Its 
grandeur in so empty and impover- 
ished a land was a boast or a threat 
of their power. The Republic suc- 
ceeded the kings, the Armies suc- 
ceeded the Republic, and every ex- 
periment succeeded the victories and 
the breakdown of the Armies. The 
road grew stronger all the while, bridg- 
ing this desert, and giving pledge that 
the brain of the capital was able, and 
more able, to order the whole of the 
soil. So then, as I followed it, it 
seemed to me to bear in itself, and in 
its contrast with untamed surround- 
ings, the history and the character of 
this one nation out of the many which 
live by the tradition of Europe. As I 
followed it and saw its exact gradient, 
its hard and even surface, its square 
border stones, and, every hundred 
yards, its carved mark of the distance 
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done, these elaborations, standing 
quite new among the tumbled rocks of 
a vague upland, made one certain that 
Paris had been at work. Very far back 
(how far was marked on the mile- 
stone) the road had left the swarming 
gate of Toulouse. Very far on (how 
far was marked on the milestone) it 
was to cross the Sadéne by its own 
bridge, and feed the life of Lyons. 
In between, it met and surmounted 
(still civilized, easy, and complete) this 
barbarie watershed of the Margeride. 

As I followed it, law—good law and 
evil—seemed to go with me up ‘the 
mountain-side. 

There was more sound than on the 
arid wastes of the Causse. There were 
trees, and birds in the trees, moving 
faintly. The great moon, which had 
now risen, shone also upon scanty 
grass and (from time to time) upon the 
trickle of water passing in runnels be- 
neath the road. 

The torrent in the depth below 
roared openly and strong; and, beyond 
it, the black wall of the Causse, im- 
mense and battlemented above me 
under the moon, made what poor life 
this mountain supported seem for a 
moment gracious by comparison. I re- 
membered that sheep and goats and 
men could live on the Margeride, 

But the Margeride has rightly com- 
pelled its very few historians to melan- 
choly or fear. 

It is a district, or a mountain range, 
or a single summit, which cuts off the 
east from the west, the Loire from the 
Gironde: a long even barrow of dark 
stone. Its people are one, suspicious of 
the plains. Its line against the sky 
is also one: no critical height in Eu- 
rope is so strict and unbroken. You 
may see it from a long way east—from 
the Velay, or even from the last of the 
Foréz, and wonder whether it is land, 
or a sullen bar of black cloud. 

All the world knows how snow, even 
in mere gullies and streaks, uplifts a 
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mountain. Well, I have seen the dull 
roof-tile of the Margeride from above 
Puy in spring, when patches of snow 
still clung to it: and the snow did no 
more than it would have done to a 
plain. It neither raised nor ‘distin- 
guished this brooding thing. 

But it is indeed a barrier. [Its 
rounded top is more formidable than if 
it were a ridge of rock; its saddle, 
broad and indeterminate, deceives the 
traveller, with new slight slopes fol- 
lowing one, upon the other when the 
sharp first of the ascent is done. 

Already the last edge of the Causse 
beyond the valley had disappeared, and 
already had the great road taken me 
higher than the buttress which holds 
up that table-land, when, thinking I 
had gained the summit, I turned a cor- 
ner in the way and found a vague roll 
of rising land before me. Upon this 
also, under the strong moonlight, I saw 
the ruin of a mill. Water therefore 
must have risen behind it. I expected 


and found yet another uncertain height; 
and beyond it a third; and, a mile be- 


yond, another. This summit was like 
those random marshy steps which rise 
continually and wearily between the 
sluggish rivers of the prairies. 

I passed the fields that gave his title 
to La Peyrouse. The cold, which with 
every hundred feet had increased un- 
noticed, now first disturbed me. The 
wind had risen (for I had come to that 
last stretch of the glacis, over which, 
from beyond the final height, an east- 
ern wind can blow) and this wind car- 
ried I know not what dust of ice, that 
did not make a perceptible fall, yet in 
an hour covered my clothes with tiny 
spangles, and stung upon the face like 
Highland snow in a gale. With that 
wind and that fine powdery frost went 
no apparent clouds. The sky was still 
clear above me. Such rare stars as can 
conquer the full moon shone palely; 
but round the moon herself bent an 
evanescent halo, like those one sees 
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over the Channel upon clear nights be- 
fore a stormy morning. This halo, the 
spindrift of fine ice had, I think, de- 
fined. 

How long I climbed through the 
night I do not know. The summit was 
but a slight accident upon a tumbled 
plain. The ponds stood thick with 
ice, the sound of running water had 
ceased, when the slight downward of 
the road through a barren moor, and 
past broad undrained films of frozen 
bog, told me that I was on the further 
northern slope. The wind also was 
now roaring over the platform of the 
watershed; and great patches of whirl- 
ing snow lay to the right and left, like 
sand upon the grassy dunes of a coast. 

Through all this loneliness and cold 
I went down, with the great road for a 
companion. Majesty and power were 
imposed by it upon these savage wilds. 
The hours uncalculated, and the long 
arrears of the night, had confused my 
attention; the wind, the little arrows 
of the ice, the absence of ploughlands 
and of men. Those standards of meas- 
ure which (I have said) the Causses so 
easily disturb, would not return to me. 
I took mile after mile almost unheed- 
ing, numbed with cold, demanding 
sleep, but ignorant of where might be 
found the next habitation. 

It was in this mood that I noted 
on a distant swirl of rocks before me 
what might have been roofs and walls; 
but in that haunted country the rocks 
play such tricks as I have told. The 
moonlight also, which seems so much 
too bright upon a lonely heath, fails 
one altogether when distinction must 
be made between distant things, and 
when men are near. I did not know 
that these rocks (or houses) were the 
high group of Chateauneuf, till I came 
suddenly upon the long and low house 
which stands below it on the road, and 
is the highway inn for the mountain 
town beyond. 

I halted a moment, because no light 
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came from the windows. Just oppo- 
site the house a great tomb marked 
the fall of some hero. The wind 
seemed less violent. The waters of the 
marshy plain had gathered. They were 
not frozen, and a little brook ran by. 
As I waited there, hesitating, my 
fatigue came upon me, and I knocked 
at their great open door. They opened, 
and light poured upon the road, and 
the noise of peasants talking loudly, 
and the roaring welcome of a fire. In 
this way I ended my crossing of these 
sombre and unrecorded hills. 


I that had lost count of hours and 
of heights in the glamor of the mid- 
night and of the huge abandoned places 
of my climb, stepped now into a hall 
where the centuries also mingled and 
lost their order. The dancing fire 
filled one of those great pent-house 
chimneys that witness to the communal 
life of the Middle Ages. Around and 
above it, iron work of a hundred years 
branched from the ingle-nooks to sup- 
port the drying meats of the winter 
provision. A wide board, rude, over 
massive, and shining with long usage, 
reflected the stone ware and the wine. 
Chairs, carved grotesquely, and as old 
almost as the walls about me, stood 
round the comfort of the fire. I saw 
that the windows were deeper than a 
man’s arms could reach, and wedge- 
shaped—made for arrows. I saw that 
the beams of the high roof, which the 
firelight hardly caught, were black oak 
and squared enormously, like the ribs 
of a master-galley, and in the leaves 
and garden things that hung from 
them, in the mighty stones of the wall, 
and the beaten earth of the floor, the 
strong simplicity of our past, and the 
promise of our endurance, came upon 
me. 

The peasants sitting about the board 
and fire had risen, looking at the door; 
for strangers were rare, and it was 
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very late as I came out of the empty 
cold into that human room. Their dress 
was ancestral; the master, as he spoke 
to me, mixed new words with old. He 
had phrases that the Black Prince 
used when he went riding at arms 
across the Margeride. He spoke also 
of modern things, of the news in the 
valley from which I had come, and the 
railway and Puy below us. They put 
before me bread and wine, which I 
most needed. I sat right up against the 
blaze. We all talked high together of 
the things we knew. For when I had 
told them what news there was in the 
valley, they also answered my ques- 
tions, into which I wove as best I 
could those still living ancient words 1 
had caught from their mouths. I 
asked them whose was that great tomb 
under the moonlight, at which I had 
shuddered as I entered their doors. 
They told me it was Duguesclin’s 
tomb; for he got his death-wound here 
under the walls of the town above us 
five hundred years ago, and in this 
house he had died. Ther I asked what 
stream that was which trickled from 
the haif frozen moss, and led down the 
valley of my next day’s journey. They 
told me it was called the River Red- 
cap, and they said that it was Faéry. 
I asked them also what was the name 
of the height over which I had come; 
they answered, that the shepherds 
salled it “The King’s House,” and that 
hence, in clear weather, under an east- 
ern wind, one could see far off, beyond 
the Velay, that lonely height which is 
ealled “The Chair of God.” 

So we talked together, drinking wine 
and telling each other of many things, 
I of the world to which I was com- 
pelled to return, and they of the pas- 
tures and the streams, and all the story 
of Lozére. And, all the while, not the 
antiquity alone, but the endurance, of 
Christendom poured into me from 
every influence around. 

They rose to go to the homes which 
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were their own, without a lord. We 
exchanged the last salutations. The 
wooden soles of their shoes clattered 
upon the stone threshold of the door. 

The master also rose and left me. 
I sat there for perhaps an hour, alone, 
with the falling fire before me and a 
vision in my heart. 

Though I was here on the very roof 
and centre of the western land, I heard 
the surge of the inner and the roll of 
the outer sea; the foam broke against 
the Hebrides, and made a white mar- 
gin to the cliffs of Holy Ireland. The 
tide poured up beyond our islands to 
the darkness in the north. I saw the 
German towns, and Lombardy, and the 
light on Rome. And the great land- 
scape I saw from the summit to which 
I was exalted was not of to-day only, 
but also of yesterday, and perhaps of 
to-morrow. 

Our Europe cannot perish. Her re- 
ligion—which is also mine—has in it 
those victorious energies of defence, 
which neither merchants nor philos- 
ophers can understand, and which are 
yet the prime condition of establish- 
ment. Europe, though she must al- 
ways repel attacks from within and 
from without, is always secure; the 
soul of her is a certain spirit, at once 
reasonable and chivalric. And the 
gates of Hell shall not prevail against 
it. 

She will not dissolve by expansion, 
nor be broken by internal strains. She 
will not suffer that loss of unity which 
would be for all her members death, 
and for her history and meaning and 
self an utter oblivion. She will cer- 
tainly remain. 

Her component peoples have merged 
and have remerged. Her particular, 
famous cities have fallen down. Her 
soldiers have believed the world to 
have lost all, because a battle turned 
against them, Hittin or Leipsic. Her 
best has at times grown poor, and her 


worst rich. Her colonies have seemed 
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dangerous for a moment from the inso- 
lence of their power, and then again 
(for a moment) from the contamination 
of their decline. She has suffered in- 
vasion of every sort, the East has 
wounded her in arms and has corrupted 
her with ideas; her vigorous blood has 
healed the wounds at once, and her 
permanent sanity has turned such cor- 
ruptions into innocuous follies. She will 
certainly remain. 


So that old room, by its very age, 
reminded me, not of decay, but of un- 
changeable things. 

All this came to me out of the fire; 
and upon such a scene passed the 
pageantry of our astounding history. 
The armies marching perpetually, the 
guns and ring of bronze; I heard the 
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chaunt of our prayers. And, though so 
great a host went by from the Baltic 
to the passes of the Pyrenees, the myr- 
iads were contained in one figure com- 
mon to them all. 

I was refreshed, as though by the 
resurrection of something loved and 
thought dead. I was no longer afraid 
of Time. 

That night I slept ten hours, Next 
day, as I swang out into the air, I knew 
that whatever Power comforts men 
had thrown wide open the gates of 
morning; and a gale sang strong and 
clean across that pale blue sky which 
mountains have for a neighbor. 

I could see the further valley broad- 
ening among woods to the warmer 
places; and I went down beside the 
River Red-Cap onwards, whither it 
pleased me to go. 

Hilaire Belloc. 





AN 


The spring cart from Jollow’s farm 


turned the corner where the road 
leaves the moor and dips down the 
steep hill to Polkerrian. 

Forsythe, who had occupied a singu- 
larly unyielding seat for fifteen miles 
of transit over questionable roads, 
shifted his position with a breath of 
relief, and took in a first impression of 
the place which for the next few weeks 
was to be his home. 

Seen thus suddenly, snuggling far be- 
low in the depths of a hollow amphi- 
theatre of virgin rock, Polkerrian 
comes upon the stray traveller whom a 
taste for exploration may guide to this 
world’s-end, with a sense of surprise 
and charm. Here, where an _ inlet 
pierced by the ocean in the sea-ward 
ramparts meets a stream splashing 
down from moorland heights above, a 
tiny breakwater has been pushed out 
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between two towering promontories of 
fantastically-flumg crags: and the cor- 
ner of refuge thus snatched from the 
mighty forces of the deep, makes a 
narrow haven, through whose perilous 
entry, in favoring weather, half-a-dozen 
brown-sailed fishing-smacks are daily 
navigated. 

On the low wall of the miniature 
quay, dark-visaged men, in blue jer- 
seys and high boots, dangle idle legs 
a-row, waiting the rising of the tide to 
put to sea for a night of fishing; in the 
doorways of the white cottages which 
cling at irregular levels to the steep 
rock pitches, women with eyes stilled 
in Celtic dreaminess, sit mechanically 
and perpetually knitting. 

High on the heather-covered hill the 
church, visited fortnightly by a cycling 
parson, raises itself as a warning land- 
mark against the sky; eastwards and 
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westwards along leagues of cliff, the 
Atlantic thunders incessantly. Inland, 


the dark and solitary moor stretches 
for miles, and the whole is set to an 
accompaniment of the ceaseless crying 
of gulls; rising and falling and wheel- 
ing and sinking, on gray and white 
wings, over the face of the waters— 
wandering souls of drowned mariners, 


as local superstition holds, crushed 
from their humanity on the cruel reefs 
of the coast, and thus re-incarnate. 

Forsythe was well pleased with the 
prospect. Already his quick eye was 
picking out the most promising points 
of view for future sketches; and he re- 
flected that to be the husband of a 
wife with a genius for resource has ad- 
vantages, when circumstances compel 
the summary abandonment of hearth 
and home in London, and the removal 
of an adored only child to some spot 
at once conforming to the doctor’s pre- 
scription of sea-air and sunshine, and 
to means in the present as limited, as 
hopes for the future are large. 

Ida had discovered Polkerrian. Some 
hint of the place had drifted to her 
through one of her many friends. 
Fine air, fine scenery, and unsophisti- 
cated prices: than these, she declared, 
nothing more could be desired; and if 
she had searcely reckoned upon such 
complete seclusion, her letters, at least, 
had betrayed no disappointment. 

None was apparent, indeed, in the 
blooming looks with which she present- 
ly met her husband. She had to tell 
of an increase in Phil’s weight since 
his removal to the country, which gave 
justifiable grounds for maternal] satis- 
faction; she had not been dull, or if she 
had, she would be dull no longer; and 
when the party of three found them- 
selves re-united round the tea-table, in 
a room whose windows swept limitless 
distances of sea and sky, nothing 
seemed lacking to her complete con- 
tentment. 

Later, Forsythe strolled out alone, 
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and walked down to the village on a 
tour of inspection. He had made the 
round of the main street and the group 
of cottages, which seemed to constitute 
the whole of the place, and had turned 
a corner to re-emerge upon the quay, 
when he was met by an unexpected 
sight. 

A tall young woman, unmistakably 
a lady, was advancing towards him. 
She led by the hand a little boy of 
remarkable beauty, whose likeness 
stamped him her own child; she her- 
self, from her height, and a certain 
distinction of bearing which dignified 
even the simplicity of her short tweed 
skirt and straw hat, would have been 
noticeable anywhere. In these soli- 
tudes, the sudden appearance of such 
a pair raised Forsythe’s immediate in- 
terest. The lady took the road leading 
up the hill, and he followed, speculat- 
ing as he went upon her probable iden- 
tity. 

One illuminating thought at once oc- 
curred to him; here was an explanation 
of Ida’s placid acceptance of her ap- 
parently dull lot. His wife’s ineradica- 
ble social instincts made it certain that, 
should Polkerrian harbor any other 
woman of her own age and class, the 
two most inevitably have become ac- 
quainted. This stranger would no 
doubt haye been as a stream of water 
in a dry land to Ida’s thirst for sym- 
pathetic intercourse, and Forsythe was 
prepared to hear that over the discus- 
sion of children, chiffons, and mutual 
acquaintances their intimacy was al- 
ready assured. 

Just then it happened that the boy 
in front lingered a little, and his 
mother stopped and turned round. 
Forsythe was close upon her; their 
eyes encountered, and in an instant the 
artist received a mental impression sub- 
versive of the theory he had been 
vaguely forming. 

Through eyes such as those which 
now met his, no woman limited to 
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ordinary experiences looked out upon 
the world. They were eyes which had 
fathomed tragic depths; the shadow 
of a hovering horror seemed yet re- 
flected in them. The firm curves of 
the mouth, the line of the meeting lips, 
denoted a soul braced to conflict; some 
certain purpose, for good or ill, under- 
laid the steadfastness of the brows. 
Yet even as Forsythe realized a revela- 
tion, it was past, and he found him- 
self fronting a face merely handsome, 
and somewhat marred for beauty, he 
thought, by a remarkable impassivity 
of expression, 

He passed on, and pursued his way 
up the hill to the farm. Five minutes 
later, the lady and the child also en- 
tered at the white wicket gate, and 
followed him into the house. 

Interrogated on the subject, Ida’s in- 
formation was prompt. The lady was 


a Mrs. Carden, the child’s name Leon- 
ard; and they had occupied rooms at 
Mrs. Jollow’s since the winter. 

“And you have been here a month,” 


said Forsythe, quizzically. “You will 
of course introduce me without loss of 
time. I wart to paint the boy, and the 
mother seems out of the ordinary.” 

But his flippancy came amiss, With 
unexpected animation Ida retorted that 
she neither knew nor wished to know 
Mrs. Carden, who was undoubtedly a 
horrid woman. Forsythe held his 
peace, awaiting the flow of explanation 
which quickly followed on the little 
lady’s indictment. 

“She is so strange,” Ida complained, 
in the tone of one nursing a grievance. 
“Mrs. Jollow thinks she must be a 
widow, as she never speaks of her hus- 
band, though she is not in mourning. 
No one comes to see her, she hasn’t 
even a nurse for the child, and she 
scarcely ever receives a letter. And 
her manner is quite unfriendly—almost 
rude!” 

“That alone, condemns her,” assented 
Forsythe. 
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“I don’t see anything to be amused 
at,” Ida declared. “A nice woman, in 
her position, would have been only too 
glad to make friends, particularly as 
little Leonard must need a playfellow. 
But when I asked if he would like to 
come and help Phil with his bricks, 
Mrs. Carden said that he had been for- 
bidden all excitement. Such nonsense 
—as if it could have done him any 
harm!” ' 

“Possibly, it was true,” suggested her 
husband. 

“It wasn’t,” said Ida, tersely. “And 
another thing, Ted,” she continued, 
dropping her voice a little. “That poor 
child is not kindly treated. Leonard is 
afraid of his mother; he looks at her 
sometimes in a shrinking way which 
makes my heart ache. If Phil should 
ever look at me like that!” 

“He may be naturally timid,” sug- 
gested Forsythe. 

“He is certainly timid,’ Ida said, 
“and no wonder. Ted, he was beaten 
the other night!’ 

The statement took Forsythe aback. 
In a woman, want of tenderness to- 
wards a child, and that child her own, 
is hateful enough; the bare suspicion 
of such a thing as cruelty becomes 
hideous, and he felt revolted. Yet, as 
he recalled the face seen half an hour 
before on the hillside, he reassured 
himself. Suffering there must surely 
have been in Mrs. Carden’s past; sin, 
possibly; but from an imputation of 
cold-blooded wickedness, she was 
surely to be exonerated. The child, 
after all, was a boy, and masculine 
common-sense maintains that boys can- 
not be brought up without punishment. 

“Leonard probably deserved it,” was 
his conclusion. 

“Deserved it—at six years old?” 
cried Ida. “Mrs. Jollow says that all 
he had done was to take a piece of 
sugar without leave. What would you 
say, if I were to beat Phil for such 
a thing?’ 
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“Phil doesn’t do such things,” For- 
sythe answered dryly. “It’s a trick 
which might be called by an unpleasant 
name, my dear. When he does, I’ll re- 
lieve you of the duty of correcting 
him.” 

“If you dared, I would never forgive 
you!” Ida asserted, and the point was 
certainly not one which her husband 
had any desire to argue in advance 
with Phil’s mother. 

But Mrs. Carden appeared to consti- 
tute an enigma, and continued to ap- 
peal to Forsythe’s curiosity with a 
singular fascination. He was inclined 
to seek opportunities for a nearer study 
of his neighbor, and they did not fail 
him. He met her in her comings and 
goings, he saw her wandering on the 
cliffs and among the crags; most often, 
he encountered her as he sought van- 
tage ground for easel or sketching- 
block, seated in some secluded niche of 
rock overlooking the ocean, a book dis- 
regarded on her knee, her face sunk in 
the settled repose of weary indif- 
ference, her eyes searching sombrely 
seawards. But for the child, she was 
always alone; with him she played 
sometimes in a perfunctory way; at 
others, she remained quiescent, watch- 
ing him as he amused himself apart. 
She was an undemonstrative mother; 
she was certainly an unhappy woman. 
Beyond these two facts; penetration 
seemed impossible. Her history, the 
springs of her present action, were be- 
yond knowledge. And as the way to 
more intimate intercourse was plainly 
barred, the riddle seemed likely to re- 
main undecipherable. 

But it chanced otherwise. One morn- 
ing Forsythe climbed the hill with his 
and stool, to perceive, from 
wife on the watch at the 
garden-gate. Something out of the 
common had evidently occurred; he 
quickened his pace, and almost before 
he came within ear-shot Ida began to 
speak. 


canvas 
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“Ted, do hurry!” she urged him. 
“There has been an accident; Mrs. 
Carden has brought in her little boy 
with a dreadfully cut foot, and we can’t 
stop the bleeding. The doctor is ten 
miles away, and there’s no one to send. 
Come and help!’ 

It happened that among the vicissi- 
tudes of Forsythe’s youth, a certain 
amount of surgical training had been 
included. He had many times profited 
by the knowledge gained during the 
years of hospital life to which paternal 
prejudice had condemned him; and he 
followed his wife at once into the sit- 
ting-room inhabited by Mrs. Carden, 
whither Leonard had been carried. 

Coming thus suddenly from outer 
brightness into the gloom of a low- 
pitched room, the scene which met 
Forsythe struck upon his brain with a 
sense of swift reminiscence. These dim 
surroundings, this outline of a pale 
profile guessed at against an uncertain 
light, this figure of a woman, encir- 
cling and supporting the drooping body 
of her child—where had he seen it all 
before? 

Mrs. Carden’s head was uncovered, 
a cloak which lay upon her shoulders 
produced a vague effect of drapery, her 
attitude had grace, tenderness, and un- 
conscious nobility. Surely, in some 
dark Italian picture, the piety of a 
medizval painter had chosen just such 
a one, to represert his ideal of the eter- 
nal type of sanctified maternity. 

The exquisite tenderness of the im- 
pression was as surprising as it was 
transitory. At the sound of his entry, 
Mrs, Carden moved, and turned to- 
wards Forsythe a face nearly as white 
as that of the half-unconscious child 
who lay against her breast. 

“Is it very bad?” she asked, painfully 
awaiting the result of his examination 
of the small foot, on which the blood 
continued to well from a painful cut. 

“He’s more frightened than hurt, I 
think,” said Forsythe, assuring himself 
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with some relief that the boy’s collapse 
was greater than was warranted by 
the comparatively slight injury. 

“Yes, he’s frightened,” Mrs. Carden 
said. “He is so terribly nervous. You 
won’t hurt him—not more than you 
can help?’ 

Forsythe had scarcely given her 
credit for such quick apprehensiveness. 

“1 shall have to hurt him a little,” 
he told her, apologetically. “This must 
be stitched up. I am a surgeon in a 
small way; and if you will allow me 
to do it now, it will be better than to 
wait some hours before the nearest doc- 
tor can be got at.” 

She acquiesced anxiously, and For- 
sythe prepared for the trivial operation. 
But, at his first touch upon the injured 
member, it became evident that trouble 
was impending. Leonard, suddenly 
roused, opened panic-stricken eyes, and 
displayed terror so ungovernable as to 
develop speedily into what was very 
near hysteria. Even for his age, he 
showed a want of pluck and self-con- 
trol which caused Forsythe to con- 
gratulate himself inwardly upon his 
own son’s sturdier nerves; amid his 
cries and struggles, Ida’s coaxing and 
his mother’s attempts at restraint were 
equally unavailing; and it was not 
until his small writhing limbs were 
reduced to stillness by actual physical 
force that Forsythe was able to pro- 
ceed with his work. 

There was a suspicion of brutality 


about the scene, inevitable as it was, 


which affected him  unpleasantly. 
When it was over, and Leonard, shaken 
still by deep sobs, lay more quietly in 
his mother’s arms, he felt a strong de- 
sire to depart without loss of time from 
the vicinity of his patient. 

“He’ll do now,” he said briefly, with- 
out looking at Mrs. Carden, “Put him 
to bed, and make him keep that foot 
steady, and he’ll be all right.” 

Rut Ida made a sudden move for- 


warls, 
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“Open the window!” she commanded, 
swiftly. “How can you be so stupid, 
Ted! She’s going to faint.” 

Mrs. Carden did not faint, however. 
Her hold upon the boy had relaxed, 
and her lips were bloodless; but in a 
moment her color began to return, and 
she attempted an apology. 

“You must think me very weak- 
minded,” she’ protested, appealingly. 
“And you have been so kind—both of 
you—I don’t know how to thank you 
sufficiently. But it is terrible to see 
a—child—suffer.” 

All her prejudices forgotten, Ida's 
quick sympathies leapt to meet the 
other woman in her trouble. 

“Don’t thank us!” she cried. “Or if 
you will, let it be by giving us an op- 
portunity to help you more. It will be 
so nice, now that we can know each 
other.” 

If Mrs. Carden looked for a moment 
doubtful, her hesitation was barely per- 
ceptible. Ida fForsythe’s winning 
warmth carried the day, and a new era 
was inaugurated. At Ida’s invitation, 
little Leonard was carried almost daily 
into their sitting-room, the windows of 
which, commanding a view of the 
whole village and its happenings, of- 
fered amusement to the invalid. He 
proved to be a taking little fellow, of 
rather precocious intelligence; and Ida, 
who had a heart for the whole world 
of children, quickly opened its warmest 
recesses to his beauty and lovableness. 
In return, the boy responded to her pet- 
ting like a flower to the sunshine, and 
attached himself to her, presently, with 
an adoration so demonstrative that any 
ordinary mother might have been ex- 
pected to resent what seemed like an 
open transfer of his affections to a 
stranger. 

Mrs. Carden, however, was apparent- 
ly as far removed from jealousy as 
from most other emotions considered 
feminine. Through the re- 
had again replaced her 
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expansiveness, Forsythe, watching her 
daily, was becoming convinced, against 
his will, of something abnormal in her 
relations with her boy. On her side 
it was not harshness; rather a kind of 
aloofness; there was between the two 
none of that passionate unity, which, 
in the earliest years of life, before the 
child enters consciously into the pos- 
session of his own personality, makes 
him spiritually one soul with his 
mother; ranging her, by every force of 
elemental instinct, on his side against 
all the world. Leonard was physically 
well cared for, und for every necessity 
of daily life he turned naturally to his 
mother, but upon her tenderness he 
made no claim; in his universe she was 
not indispensable. She represented to 
him authority, not love; he yielded her 
unquestioning obedience, but his small 
joys and griefs he kept to himself, and 
his caresses he took elsewhere. Of 
that shrinking of which Ida had 
but 
there was certainly on occasion an un- 
easiness; it was as if his mother’s close 
scrutiny was disagreeable to Leonard; 
as if he detected antagonistic rather 
than protective qualities in her watch- 
fulness. 

The position was perplexing, and 
should have been repellent, but here 
emerged one more amongst Many con- 
tradictions. Mrs. Carden’s was no re- 
pellent personality. Reserved as she 
was, her influence was sympathetic; 
though quiet she was never dull, she 
had intelligence, and was admirably 
well bred, and upon those with whom 
she came in contact she produced an 
impression of latent strength uncon- 
sciously invigorating. As the days 
went by, there was a just perceptible 
change in her. Living in close inter- 
course with Ida and her boy, the at- 
mosphere of trustfulness and family 
affection seemed to have its definite 
effect. She looked happier, the self- 
suppression which hampered in her 


spoken, Forsythe saw nothing, 
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every natural emotion and impulse, 
gave way to some slight extent. Oddly 
enough, it was with little Phil that she 
was seen at her best. The child, from 
the first, had an attraction for her, she 
had made undemonstrative overtures 
to him which had been well received, 
and between the two an instinctive 
understanding had sprung up which 
was altogether beyond the dull compre- 
hension of Phil’s parents. 

“T don’t understand her,’ Ida de- 
clared one day impatiently, at the 
close of a morning spent in the com- 
pany of her neighbor. ‘Almost living 
together as we do, I know her as little 
as we did at first. If she wasn’t what 
she is, [ should say there was some- 
thing wrong.” 

“There’s nothing wrong in the way 
you mean,” said Forsythe. 

“That’s just the point,” Ida insisted. 
“It’s not to be thought of, in connection 
with Mrs. Carden, and, while Leonard 
would rather be with me than with her 
any day, Phil seems to adore her; chil- 
dren always know. She is incompre- 
hensible.” 

Ida abandoned the perplexing sub- 
ject in despair; but her wavering opin- 
ions were destined shortly to be unex- 
pectedly fixed. 

The catastrophe, as is not unusually 
the case, had a ridiculously trivial 
origin. Leonard and Phil, left to their 
own devices for half an hour, were 
subsequently discovered by their 
parents, playing in a guilty stillness at 
one end of the room, whilst, at the 
other, a plate of fruit which had been 
left within their reach stood denuded 
of half its contents. 

The offence was of a type both ob- 
jectionable and new, in Ida’s ex- 
perience of nursery peccadilloes. For- 
bidden by Mrs. Carden’s presence to 
visit their sin equally upon the heads 
of both the culprits, she spoke to her 
own child, in her vexation, as she had 
scarcely ever spoken before: 
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“Phil, you are extremely naughty! 
How could you be so dishonorable, 
when you were trusted alone? You de- 
serve to be sevérely punished.” 

Phil turned very white, and his 
mouth quivered. He said nothing, 
however, and Mrs. Carden watched him 
for a moment in silence. 

“Are you sure that Phil had any- 
thing to do with it?” she asked sud- 
denly. 

No one answered. She came to the 
child’s side, drawing him gently nearer 
to her. 

“Tell me, ar,” she said, “I know 
you’re not afraid.” 

But Phil braced his small sturdy fig- 
ure obstinately, and uttered not a 
word. 

“Leonard?” 
den. 

Leonard burst into tears. 

“I didn’t—I didn’t,” he sobbed. “Phil 
took the plums and gave some to me 
—I didn’t know we ought not.” 

A look of intense bitterness hardened 
his mother’s face. 

“He is lying,” she said briefly. “I 
am more sorry that I can express, Mrs. 
Forsythe. I should have known better 
than to leave such a temptation in his 
way. Come with me, Leonard.” 

At her words, the boy uttered a shrill 
cry of fear, and breaking away from 
her hold, flung himself upon Ida. In 
an access of terror and despair pitiful 
to see, he buried his face in her gar- 
ments and clung to her; and Mrs. For- 
sythe’s arms went round him in a 
sheltering embrace. 

“What are you going to do with 
him?’ she demanded impulsively. 

“He has stolen and he has lied,” said 
Mrs. Carden. “He must be punished.” 

Justice and reason were on her side. 
But these are cold abstractions, and 
the appeal was from the helplessness 
of a child. Leonard shivered and 
sobbed, pressing his quivering little 
body closer to his protectress. Thrilled 
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in every nerve by the sensation, Ida 
lost her self-control. 

“Leonard is afraid of you,” she said. 
“You do not love him. Love is the only 
justification for punishment. You are 
not to be trusted.” 

She had uttered unforgettable words, 
and their effect was that of a blow. 
The two women faced each other, with 
the child between them, Ida’s breath 
coming unevenly and audibly as she 
held herself on the defensive. Every 
vestige of color had left Mrs. Carden’s 
face, but her eyes were steady. 

“So that is what you think of me?” 
she said slowly. “You—who have 
brought your child into the world to 
a heritage of happiness. Happy wom- 
en are always blind. Leonard and I 
must go our own way for the future. 
Give him to me.” 

She spoke without resentment, in a 
tone of melancholy which disarmed 
Ida’s impetuous anger. As she hesi- 
tated, still demurring, Mrs. Carden 
broke into a laugh. 

“Oh, don’t be afraid,” she said, “I 
am not quite an inhuman monster, 
after all, Come, Leonard, Mrs. For- 
sythe says you are to be let off this 
time.” 

The child looked up into her face and 
seemed to find there something which 
reassured him, for he detached himself 
from Ida, and, although unwillingly, 
accepted his mother’s proffered hand. 

“You see, he can trust me, if you do 
not,” said Mrs. Carden, and as he sub- 
mitted to be led away, the door closed 
upon them both. 

Recounting the scene to her husband 
half-an-hour later, Ida protested hys- 
terically that she should never know 
another moment’s peace, 

“How can such women live!” she la- 
mented. “I shall never be able to help 
that poor little boy again—she will 
never forgive me! What are we to do? 
How are we even to stay in the same 
house, after what has happened?” 
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Forsythe was unable to offer any 
rational consolation. Five minutes and 
a few words, had broken down once for 
all the conventionality which had 
bridged their intercourse with Mrs. 
Carden; and the result was a chaos 
where any tolerable readjustment of 
relations seemed impossible. 

Ida was unnerved and_ utterly 
wretched; Mrs. Carden had withdrawn 
into her own rooms, and an impene- 
trable silence; and the very physical 
conditions tended to accentuate the un- 
easiness of the human factors in the 
case. 

All the day had been gray and misty, 
and with the afternoon the fog in- 
creased in denseness, enveloping the 
house on the hillside in a filmy veil 
gradually more and more opaque, till 
its inmates were as if walled round by 
banks of vapor—shut into a complete 
isolation. Down through dim gulfs of 
space, the invisible sea lay still in 
sheets of soundless quiet; only, to an 
acute ear, the whispering of tiny wave- 
lets along the line of the cliffs spoke 
of some suppressed disturbance of far- 
off deeps, which as evening fell, 
gathered into the continuous distant 
thunder of a growing ground swell. 
About midnight, a light uncertain wind 
relieved the stagnancy of the upper at- 
mosphere, catching the house-eaves in 
short uncanny gusts, sweeping the fog 
before it, and gaining momentarily in 
strength and velocity. With the dawn, 
the approaching storm was fairly up 
from the west, and it broke in a tearing 
gale, with a rhythmic crashing of 
breakers, more soothing to strained 
nerves than the threatening stillness 
of the earlier part of the night. 

The scene from the windows of the 
farm next morning was an unusual 
one, even in the experience of na- 
tives. A summer tempest was raging; 
between squalls of driving rain, a 
bright sun shone; and a high warm 
wind brought the great green waves 
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roaring landwards, lifting their heads 
in giant glee at their own resistless 
force, to break in grand curves upon 
the jagged black rocks, into the seeth- 
ing whiteness of boiling surf. Far in- 
land, flying flakes of foam bespattered 
the heather of the hillsides; the sea rose 
higher and higher, the little jetty was 
swept by the breakers, and the whole 
population of Polkerrian gathered on 
the quay to witness the sight. 

The storm reached a climax about 
mid-day, when with the turn of the tide 
it began to abate; and Forsythe, who 
had been sketching under the lee of a 
convenient wall, turned his thoughts 
homewards. As he began to pack up 
his traps, he saw, to his surprise, Mrs. 
Carden and Leonard descending the 
hill, The former wore her usual aspect 
of calm inscrutability; on reaching the 
quay, she seemed to hesitate a moment, 
in doubt as to which way to turn; then 
directed her steps toward the wet and 
shining breakwater, where shells and 
pebbles, and gleaming tangles of brown 
sea-weed, marked the recent ravages 
of the ocean. 

What followed, happened with a 
rapidity which out-ran realization. At 
one moment, Forsythe was idly watch- 
ing the careful advance of the two, as 
they picked a path through the débris 
on the pier; with the next, came a sud- 
den squall, the crash of a huge “ninth 
wave,” and both were blotted out of 
sight. When the clouds of spray 
cleared, Mrs. Carden, alone, still stood 
there. Her tall figure showed for an 
instant, upright and solitary; then, a 
fleeting glimpse of something black ap- 
peared above the heaving surface of 
the water within the haven; with a 
desperate plunge, she flung herself 
where it was vanishing. 

A shout went up from the onlookers 
on the quay. Forsythe was aware of 
confusion, clamor and excitement, of 
women rushing with terrified faces 
from the cottages, of a launching of 
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boats and flinging of buoys, of the 
sting of sea-water and surf, of violent 
physical exertion, and a sense of doing 
ten men’s work; finally, of a sudden 
stillness in a quiet room, of a bed by 
which he stood with cut hands and 
dripping garments; and on the bed—a 
small, motionless form. 

Leonard’s brief and troubled pilgrim- 
age was ended. He lay with his dark 
lashes on his white cheeks, and his 
wet curls streaking a forehead scarred 
with an ugly bruise; no death from 
drowning this; a blow on the head 
from rock or buttress had made a 
swift end, and his mother might have 
spared herself the useless heroism of 
the leap which had carried her to his 
rescue, and from which, under the 
hands of the women, she was now 
slowly struggling back to conscious- 
ness. So far, indeed, had she followed 
her child across the dim frontiers of 
eternity, that it was late afternoon 
before the trembling spark of life, re- 


called, glowed steadily; and Ida could 


leave her. 
“She is asleep,” was her answer to 


Forsythe’s anxious inquiry. “And 
when she awakes—how is she to be 
told?” 

The telling was a thing which For- 
sythe would not have cared to face. 
But it fell out, in the event, as 
strangely and unexpectedly as every- 
thing else connected with the history. 
Ida’s careful preparing of the way, her 
tangle of consolatory words, were 
equally swept aside. 

“Is Leonard dead? 
said Leonard’s mother. 

Mrs, Carden was glad the child was 
dead, Ida declared afterwards, in pain- 
ful horror. She had given the Al- 
mighty thanks for it, although she had 
risked her own life for his. She was 
a hateful and unnatural woman, and 
Mrs. Forsythe only hoped she would 
hever see her again. 

In effect, their association was now 
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rapidly drawing to a close. Many 
green graves of those whom the ocean 
had taken lay in the keeping of the 
little gray church on the hill; and 
thither, three days later, on a still 
afternoon of summer, Leonard was 
carried over the scented heather to his 
burial, whilst the sky canopied his last 
path with glory, and the sea made 
liquid organ-music for a lament, and 
up and down the face of the cliffs the 
white gulls wailed responses. Follow- 
ing the coffin of the stranger-child, the 
dark-eyed Cornish mothers wept; but 
Mrs. Carden had not a tear. On the 
morrow she departed; one brief letter 
of farewell announced her arrival at 
a London hotel, and silence followed; 
silence through which, after a while, 
it became apparent that the severance 
of the lives whose ways for a space 
had crossed so strangely, was to be 
final and complete. 

Five years later, the illness of a 
favorite model took Forsythe on a 
visit to an East-end hospital. His 
underground train drew up at Cannon 
Street, and a lady in the uniform of a 
district nurse entered the carriage. In 
spite of the lapse of time and the dif- 
ference of dress Forsythe recognized 
her at once, and in a moment it was 
evident that the recognition was mu- 
tual. 

“Mr. Forsythe?” said she. 

“Mrs. Carden,” responded Forsythe. 

“Not now,” she demurred; and he 
wondered what new twist in the maze 
of circumstance could reconcile her 
present appearance with the fact of a 
re-marriage. 

She began to talk, making inquiries 
concerning Ida and Phil which be- 
trayed the accuracy of her recollec- 
tions; but Forsythe, on his side, found 
the conversational path beset with pit- 
falls. Between what was safe to say, 
and what to leave unsaid, few words 
seemed wisest; and it was evident, 
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after the first, that she too felt an 
inevitable awkwardness. The train 
ran into St. Mary’s, Whitechapel, and 
both rose simultaneously. 

“You get out here?’ she asked. 

Forsythe assented. A moment later 
they stood together on the empty plat- 
form. 

Then Mrs. Carden seemed to take’ a 
resolution. 

“Mr. Forsythe,” said she, “I have 
something I should like to tell you. 
Can you spare me just five minutes?” 

A vacant bench was near at hand, 
and Forsythe followed her to it. Here, 
amid the grime and gloom of the echo- 
ing station, in sentences punctuated by 
the jarring inrush of perpetual trains, 
he felt that he was to learn the signifi- 
cance of the drama, one act of which 
had been played out under far-away 
Cornish skies, to the roll of Atlantic 
breakers. 

“Have you ever heard of the Craven 
case?’ asked Mrs. Carden abruptly. 

Forsythe remembered vaguely the 
cause célébre to which she referred. An 
unhappy story of fraud and forgery, it 
had made a stir in the world at the 
time, and he endeavored to recall its 
details. 

“I was Henry Craven’s wife,” said 
the woman at his side, “and Leonard 
was his son.” 

Her profile was turned towards For- 
sythe; it seemed to him that her 
features, though worn, had lost much 
of their former hardness of expres: 
sion, and the tone in which she made 
her statement, with all that it implied 
of tragedy, conveyed no feelings more 
bitter than those of pity and regret. 

“I was married at twenty,” she said. 
“At twenty, most girls are not critical 
of character. And I loved my hus- 
band; he was good to me, and we 
were very happy together, even after 
I began to see, in little ways, that his 
standard in many things was not my 
own. But then embarrassments began. 
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He was not one to face trouble; it 
deteriorated him; and he shirked his 
difficulties at first, and then took ways 
to mend them which compelled con- 
cealment. I knew little of business, 
and he kept his affairs from me; if I 
grew anxious and tried te enquire, he 
lied to me—he lied again and again. 
Sometimes I found him out, and when 
I did not, I was never free from sus- 
picions. He seemed to grow afraid 
of me, too, and worse things followed. 
It may have been my fault; he wanted 
sympathy, no doubt, and from me, he 
could not get it honestly, and so he 
went—elsewhere. And then—suddenly 
—there was the great crash, and all the 
world, as well as I, knew that my 
husband was dishonored.” 

Forsythe respected her silence. 

“Leonard was born a week after his 
father was sent to penal servitude,” 
she went on, in a voice once more firm. 
“It seemed to me that God had sent 
him from heaven to save me from de- 
spair. He was like an angel-baby—you 
remember how beautiful he was. And 
to me, he was the whole of life. I 
had been dragged through such black- 
ness, that his innocence became my 
one point of light. He was so won- 
derful, this little mysterious creature, 
given to my safe-keeping! I know I 
longed for his first imperfect words, 
for the first hint of his dawning self- 
consciousness; I felt him so completely 
my own, my little son! But when I 
thought that life had exhausted its 
terrors to me, I was wrong. The time 
came when a creeping dread slowly in- 
vaded me. Leonard was the son of 
his father, after all. His beautiful 
little body was mine; but by degrees, 
through looks and words and trifling 
actions, it was forced in upon me that 
his soul was his father’s. And my 
eyes once opened were made keen by 
apprehension. I saw how Leonard’s 
faults were his father’s in miniature; 
he had the same weaknesses, the same 
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want of straight-forwardness, the 
same tendency to deception and dis- 
honesty—he was untruthful and un- 
trustworthy from the first. I did my 
best. I lived with him and for him; 
I changed my name, and hid myself in 
quiet places, keeping him from every 
influence but my own—he never even 
had a nurse. I may have been wrong; 
in my anxiety I was perhaps too 
severe; your wife blamed me! And 
in any case, it was all useless. The 
boy himself could not be made to 
understand, it was as if he had come, 
into the world without a moral sense. 
Oh! that has been the worst of all, 
to know that he did not understand, 
that he only thought me unloving and 
unkind, that he feared me—me, his 
mother! Those days at Polker- 


rian were agony—when I had another 
mother and child perpetually before 
my eyes, when I had to see day by 
day what that love might be which in 
my own case was distorted in all] its 


natural uses. Mr. Forsythe, I 
went through hell. A convict’s son, 
with the time rapidly approaching 
when he must inevitably come within 
his father’s influence, what future had 
Leonard which could be faced without 
dread, what had I to hope for him? 
For a while things went better—your 
wife seemed to discover a way with 
him which I had not been able to find; 
and then—you remember what hap- 
pened. The day that I knew my child 
safe in the hands of a merciful God, 
I was released from torment.” 

“Yet you tried to save him?” For- 
sythe reminded her. 

“Instinct,” she told him. “The 
natural mother-instinct, which no 
amount of unnatural misery can eradi- 
eate. And indeed—for myself also, I 
should have been glad if everything 
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could have been ended there and then. 
But that wasn’t to be.” 

She rose and picked up her nurse's 
black bag. 

“That is my story,” she said. “Will 
you tell your wife, Mr. Forsythe? I 
have often thought of her, and hoped - 
that one day she would be able to 
remember me more kindly.” 

“Shall I not also tell her that she 
may look forward to seeing you?” he 
asked. 

Mrs. Craven shook her head. 

“IT don’t live your life,” she said. 
“My husband is dead; his health broke 
down in prison, and I lived with him 
for a year after his release, and nursed 
him to the end. I am a worker now; 
I can help the women and children a 
little, and my place is with them, I 
have no part anywhere else.” 

“You work, then in time you will find 
peace,” said Forsythe. “Time and 
work are the great healers.” 

The light of a strange exultation 
broke over her face as she gazed at 
him. 

“Peace, yes, that too may come some 
day,” she said slowly, “but it is not 
for me now or here. On every side, 
the tumult of the great world-conflict 
calls me; I feel myself a force, how- 
ever microscopic, in the eternal strug- 
gle, the struggle between good and evil, 
right and wrong—God and the devil, if 
you like to name it so. Between the 
blind forces of evolution and heredity, 
and man’s free-will and his self-con- 
scious soul. When I think of Leon- 
ard’s inheritance, can I stand aside? 
My part is to fight, to fight to the latest 
breath for the good, for the right, for 
God, for the souls to be saved! Peace 
I have not! but for the present, 
strength—and hope for the hereafter.” 

Katharine F. Hills. 
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SUNDAY OBSERVANCE. 


Recent controversies, arising, ap- 
parently, out of an opinion expressed 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, have 
had the effect of calling public atten- 
tion to the vexed question of Sunday 
observance. There can hardly be any 
doubt but that many serious-minded 
people are becoming somewhat anxious 
for the national future, not only on 
account of our luxury-loving habits 
and devotion to amusement, but also 
because these things are most keenly 
pursued on what has come to be re- 
garded as, primarily, the day of rest. 
This tendency is only one symptom 
out of many which serve to recall the 
decadent days of ancient Rome. If 
instead of gladiators we have jockeys 
and professional footballers, the par- 
allel holds good in other things. That 
there is a lamentable decay of moral 
earnestness and public spirit goes with- 
out saying, and that along with our 
increasing frivolity there is a corres- 
ponding increase in vicious pastimes is 
equally indisputable. It may not be 
long before the tide turns; but in the 
meantime the evil has to be reckoned 
with, and a wise attitude taken by 
those who have their country’s welfare 
at heart. So far from being the day 
of rest Sunday is becoming the most 
boisterous day of the week; it is the 
day when the rich man gives his 
choicest parties, and the day when the 
poor man gets drunk in the company 
of his boon companions. It is the day 
of social intercourse, from golfing en- 
gagements to prayer-book parade. In 
fact, it is the day of amusement par 
excellence, and that it is not more so 
is due less to public sentiment than to 
the existing state of the law. 

Are these tendencies quite as bad 
as they look? If they are, shall we 
continue to rely upon the arm of the 


law and keep picture-galleries and 
museums shut, or shall we try some- 
thing else? A little clear thinking is 
required, and history may help us to 
do it. 

To begin with, the very word Sab- 
bath, which especially in Scotland is 
often held to be synonymous with 
Sunday, did not originally mean a day 
of rest, but simply a stopping time.. 
It was the last day of the week, not 
the first, and may have been borrowed 
by Israel from the social and religious: 
customs of surrounding peoples. But 
whether derived from Judea or Baby- 
lonia it is pretty clear that its original 
purpose was to put a term to ordinary 
duties and afford a change from or- 
dinary burdens and care. When Jesus 
said the Sabbath was made for man 
not man for the Sabbath He uttered 
that which was historically true, but 
had been forgotten by the religious 
leaders of His own day. It may even 
have been a day of social relaxation. 
We read, for example (Hosea ii. 11) a 
prophet’s denunciation of an idolatrous 
people, “I will also cause all her mirth 
to cease, her feast days, her new 
moons, and her Sabbaths, and all her 
solemn feasts.”” Not improbably the 
religious exercises associated with it 
may often have been licentious and 
degrading, and no doubt the later 
strictness of Rabbinical law on Sun- 
day observance was due to the fact 
that the Jewish people were constantly 
tending towards the imitation of the 
baser practices of kindred peoples who, 
like themselves, observed the Sabbath. 
In primitive times, however, the Sab- 
bath was just what Jesus said it was 
—a means not an end—and was in- 
tended to be a day of release and de- 
light in which the spirit of man was 
set free from the bondage of toil, to 
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worship, aspire, and enjoy. Even 
under the more complex and restrictive 
systems of later centuries, this fact 
does not seem to have been altogether 
lost sight of. Canon Driver, quoting 
Montefiore’s Hibbert Lectures, says of 
this: 


It is, ‘however, only right to ob- 
serve that, in spite of the rules and re- 
strictions created by the Rabbis, the 
Sabbath does not seem to have been 
felt practically to be a day of burden 
and gloom to those living under them. 
The Sabbath is celebrated by the very 
people who did observe it, in hundreds 
of hymns, which would fill volumes, 
as a day of rest and joy, of pleasure 
and delight, a day in which man enjoys 
some presentiment of the pure bliss 
and happiness which are stored up for 
the righteous in the world to come. 
To it such tender names were applied 
as the “Queen Sabbath,” the “Bride 
Sabbath,” and the “holy, dear, beloved 
Sabbath.” 


Still, at the time Jesus was born the 


Sabbath had ceased to be a means to 
an end, and became the end itself, so 
much so that a great part of the na- 
tion revolted from the Rabbinical 
usages, and in so doing flung over re- 
ligion altogether. There is, in some 
Ways, a remarkable similarity between 
that day and this. The Rabbis have 
their representatives in the earnest re- 
ligious preceptors of the present day, 
who look upon the Christian Sabbath 
as the one bulwark against moral 
bankruptcy on the part of the nation; 
the publicans and sinners (some of 
them like Matthew, rolling in wealth) 
are the great crowd who, whether they 
have any religious ideas or not, are 
at any rate determined not to keep the 
Sabbath according to the earnest man’s 
notions as to how it should be kept. 
True we have got beyond the absurd- 
ities of legalism, with its thirty-nine 
classes of prohibited actions, such, for 
instance, as the one pertaining to tooth- 
ache. “He who has the tooth-ache 
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must not rinse his teeth with vinegar 
(and spit it out again; for this would 
be to apply a medicine); but he may 
wash them as usual (and «swallow the 
vinegar, for this would be like merely 
taking food).” The action of Jesus in 
healing the sick on the Sabbath Day 
and that of His disciples in plucking 
the ears of corn broke the rules which 
forbade receiving medical aid on the 
Sabbath unless life was in danger, and 
that which also forbade harvesting— 
vide Professor Cheyne in Encyclopedia 
Biblica. But we are now in the 
presence of One who not only repu- 
diated the Rabbinical regulations with- 
out throwing over religion, but who did 
what He did in the name of religion. 
There is an interesting saying at- 
tributed to Him in some versions of 
St. Luke, but omitted in the canonical 
Gospel: “On the same day (Luke vi. 4), 
when He saw one at work in the fields, 
He said to him: Man, if thou knowest 
what thou art doing thou art blessed; 
but if thou knowest not, thou art 
cursed and a transgressor of the law.” 
The point of the warning evidently is, 
that if the man was working in de- 
fiance of what he believed to be right, 
and not in compliance with the higher 
law of spiritual freedom, he was there- 
by condemned as violating his own con- 
science. This seems to have been our 
Lord’s attitude all through in regard 
to this subject. He observed the Sab- 
bath even conventionally, unless that 
observance conflicted with the liberty 
of the spiritual man. 

This, too, seems to have been the at- 
titude of the early Christians; those 
among them who were Jews seem to 
have observed the Jewish Sabbath and 
the first day of the week. St. Paul, in 
his large-hearted fashion, sets little 
store by the observance of any particu- 
lar day so far as its conventional sanc- 
tion was concerned. To him all days 
were alike sacred; it was immaterial 
whether a Jewish Sabbath or a Chris- 
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tian Sunday were observed, so long as 
the disciples took care that their 
periods of rest and recuperation were 
undertaken with as clear a conscience 
as their days of toil and activity. The 
practice of the Church seems to have 
varied very much until well on into 
the fifth century, but the tendency was 
to cease from the observance of the 
Jewish Sabbath, and to transfer social 
religious exercises to the first day of 
the week. But the latter was not con- 
sidered a substitute for the former; it 
was observed because of its own sa- 
credness as the day of the week on 
which our Lord rose from the dead, 
and the day likewise when the Holy 
Spirit descended at Pentecost. No 
Christian felt himself bound by Jewish 
legalism in keeping the Lord’s Day 
as it now came to be called. It was 
a day of gladness, a festal day, a day 
of freedom and elasticity. Its manner 
of celebration depended wholly upon 
the view which the particular Chris- 
tian took of life as a whole. As far as 
circumstances permitted, ordinary 
avocations were put aside, but there 
was no savor of puritanical gloom in 
the way the time was employed. Holy 
Day then meant very much what holi- 
day means now, so long as vicious taint 
was excluded from social joy. 

In later Christian history this aspect 
of Sunday observance prevailed until 
the Reformation. So fat as we can 
judge from legislation its chief value 
both to Church and State consisted in 
the fact that it was a break in the 
round of drudgery, an opportunity for 
relaxing the strain of life and famil- 
iarizing the soul with higher things. 
The first of such legislation is in the 
Constitutions of Constantine the Great, 
and imposes Sunday closing of courts of 
justice, and workshops, and enjoins rest 
from labor upon inhabitants of towns. 
So far, however, there is not much 
tendency to confound the old Jewish 
Sabbath with the new Christian Sun- 
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day. After the time of Justinian the 
Constitutions on the subject are more 
stringent and detailed; certain works 
of necessity were permissible, but the 
rule was that Sunday was a day of 
release and brightness alike for mas- 
ter and slave, for public and private 
citizen. As might be expected, it was 
the principal day for public united 
worship, but it had other uses which 
were not held incompatible, and in 
these opportunity for social inter- 
course held a conspicuous place. It 
is true that theatre and circus exhibi- 
tions were prohibited, but that was less 
because of the sacro-sanct character of 
the day than because of the labor they 
entailed. 

In England the practice of the 
Roman Empire, which had the counte- 
nance of the Church in our own coun- 
try, was from the first the rule, as 
the late Bishop Stubbs has shown. 
The Anglo-Saxon laws commanded the 
keeping of Sunday as a holy day, 
which meant giving up work, but not 
by any means giving up games. From 
Anglo-Saxon times onwards to the 
Tudors legislation is fairly constant on 
the same lines; trade was interdicted, 
but amusements were not. Thus in 
the reigns of Richard II. and Henry 
IV. Parliament directed that national 
sports should be held on that day, but 
with the advent of the Reformation 
things changed. The stricter reformers 
looked upon Sunday much as the Jew- 
ish ecclesiastical authorities of the 
time of Christ looked upon the Sabbath. 
It is significant that the word Sabbath 
does not appear in ecclesiastical legisla- 
tion before the sitting of the Long 
Parliament. It was provided in Eliza- 
bethan statutes that 


All manner of persons within the 
Church of England shall celebrate and 
keep the Lord’s day, commonly called 
Sunday, according to God’s holy will 
and pleasure and the orders of the 
Church of England prescribed in that 
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behalf, that is, in hearing the word 
of God read and taught, in private 
and public prayers, in acknowledging 
their offences to God and the amend- 
ment of the same, in reconciling them- 
selves charitably to their neighbors 
where pleasure hath been, in often- 
times receiving the communion of the 
body and blood of Christ, in visiting 
the poor and sick, using all godly and 
sober conversation. 


Here we have plain evidence of a new 
spirit and a new tendency indicative 
of the presence of a new religious force 
known as Puritanism. The greater 
part of English religious and social his- 
tory for a century following is made 
up of conflict between the austere 
moral ideal of Puritanism and the older 
faith and practice which it never en- 
tirely supplanted. It is probably not 
too much to say that the stronger and 
nobler elements in our national Church 
to-day are more the result of Puritan- 
ism than of any other one factor, and 
yet Puritanism has never really rep- 
resented Engiand as a whole. That 
this is the case is apparent from the 
history of the question of Sunday ob- 
servance under the Stuart Kings. To 
the Puritan the Christian Sunday 
meant substantially the same thing as 
the later Jewish Sabbath. In Scotland 
the Puritan ideal completely gained the 
day after a long struggle ending in the 
expulsion of the second James and the 
final establishment of Presbyterianism 
—the Puritan ideal I say advisedly, al- 
though Puritan and Covenanter did not 
agree any too well when they came 
into close quarters with each other. 
In England the Puritan success was 
never so complete, but it was strong 
enough to lay a very strong hand upon 
some features of English life such as 
the institution known all over the 
world as the English Sunday. Our 
brief historic retrospect makes it fairly 
clear that these men of the Old Testa- 
ment have handed down to us a mode 
of keeping Sunday which is much 
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nearer to later Judaism than it was to 
early Christianity. The first of our 
Stuart monarchs ran a tilt against their 
principle in the publication of a Book 
of Sports in 1618. In this enactment 
King James gave his royal authority 
to his faithful subjects to exercise 
themselves after divine service on Sun- 
day in dancing, archery, leaping, vault- 
ing, May games, and setting up of May- 
poles. Charles the First followed 
somewhat upon the same lines, except 
that he restricted people within the 
bounds of their own parishes for their 
amusements. How complete’ the 
Puritan revolt was against these prac- 
tices may be inferred from a compari- 
son between the Book of Sports and the 
ordinances in force in the New Eng- 
land settlements a little later. There 
Puritanism had untrammelled sway, 
and legislated against any and every 
sort of Sunday indulgence that could 
be thought of. If a descendant of the 
Pilgrim Fathers had his hat blown 
off by the wind on his way to church 
he was permitted to run after it, but 
only on condition that he ran reverent- 
ly! No doubt the mode of running was 
keenly watched by eyes jealous for the 
sanctity of the Sabbath. What would 
those stern old custodians of sober be- 
havior think of Sunday cycling, or, 
worse still, the Sunday motor car? 

Yet on the question of Sunday trad- 
ing neither Puritan nor Covenanter 
were any stricter than the Stuart 
Kings; and this, in part, explains, prob- 
ably, why at the present time there is 
little or no attempt in England to en- 
courage seven-day trading or even 
seven-day journalism. On the con- 
trary, it seems not improbable that be- 
fore long we may manage to apply to 
England what exists in nearly every 
other part of the British Empire, Sun- 
day closing of public-houses. 

In this rapid survey of the history 
of a subject which is now being re- 
vived in our midst by the habits of our 
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golfing Prime Minister and the eccle- 
siastical comment they have excited, 
we have, at any rate, the advantage of 
the experience of our forefathers to 
go upon. It is undoubtedly only too 
true, as many morally earnest pessi- 
mists (some of them by no means re- 
ligious) assure us, that the present is 
in certain ways a decadent age. Our 
countrymen are too fond of pleasure, 
and have too little care for the serious 
side of life; they are selfish in their pur- 
suit of it, and to obtain it they sacrifice 
many of the things that made England 
noble in her greater days. The world, 
the flesh, and the devil have it their 
own way amongst both rich and poor. 
There is a decline in high enthusiasms 
and of belief in ideals. As Mr. Morley 
points out in his Life of Gladstone, the 
spirit of the men of the last century 
was vastly different from that of the 
men who are their successors to-day. 
The earnest hopefulness and buoyancy 
of the men who made the Revolution 
of 1848, who brought about the great 
Crystal Palace ‘xhibition, and 
achieved Italian freedom, prove them 
to have been of another sort from 
those who allow Armenians and Bul- 
slaughtered like sheep 
a finger to save them. 


garians to be 
without lifting 
Men’s hearts were then full of a great 
hopefulness concerning a_ glorious 
future for the civilized world—now 
what are they full of? Self-indulgence 
is the order of the day. Watch the 
crowd outside an ordinary theatre and 
you will get your answer. Few people 
eare to thke much trouble about any- 
thing; the word sacrifice has ceased to 
have any glow; interests 
have ceased to have much power. Sad- 
dest of all, perhaps, to the lover of his 
country is the present mood of a con- 
siderable part of our working class 
population. 

Two-thirds of the national drink bill 
is incurred by the working man. His 
keenest struggles are for shorter hours 
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and better wages, but not that he may 
employ them for higher ends. He is 
often lazy, unthrifty, improvident, 
sometimes immoral, foul mouthed, and 
untruthful, Unlike the American 
worker he has comparatively little as- 
piration or ambition. 

Conscientiousness is a virtue con- 
spicuous by its rarity. Those who have 
had close dealings with the British 
working man know he needs watching, 
or work will be badly done, and the 
time employed upon it will be as long 
as he can get paid for. It is as Ruskin 
puts it, that joy in labor has ceased 
under the sun. The worker does not 
work for the work’s sake, but for the 
pay’s sake, and his principal aim is to 
work as little as possible and get as 
much as possible both in money and 
leisure. Such a working man’s Sun- 
day, therefore, is exactly what we 
should expect, a day of idle self-indul- 
gence or drunken rowdyism. He does 
not go to church, and the churches are 
blamed for it; but his reason for ab- 
stention is not because his ethical 
standard is higher than the church- 
goer’s—far otherwise. These are facts 
the statement of which may be un- 
popular, but which there is no gain- 
saying. Let it be understood that as 
stated here they are not intended to 
apply to working men as a whole, but 
to large classes among them, which 
classes it is to be feared constitute a 
majority. Some of their own leaders 
know these facts well enough, and oc- 
casionally are manly and _ fearless 
enough to state them—witness the can- 
did criticisms of Mr. John Burns, M.P. 
There is, thank heaven, another and 
higher type of working man. May his 
tribe increase! 

It is evident, therefore, that as far as 
Sunday observance is concerned we 
have Paganism at both ends of the so- 
cial scale; and few will be prepared to 
say that the prevailing tendency makes 


for moral and intellectual benefit to 
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the community. Give religious indif- 
ference and the craving for self-indul- 
gence their full fling, and the moral 
of the nation cannot but suffer. 

Yet what are we to do? Restrictive 
enactments are no remedy, and a resto- 
ration of the typical Puritan Sabbath is 
neither possible nor really in keeping 
with the spirit of Christianity, as we 
have already seen. A day of rest and 
a day of restraint do not mean the 
same thing. To place an embargo upon 
simple social pleasures is to act in the 
spirit of Jewish legalism, rather than 
in that of the Founder of Christianity. 
Appeal to law as little as possible if 
you would seek to liberate the human 
spirit. But for all that the will of the 
community has a right to make itself 
felt collectively on matters which af- 
fect profoundly the morals of the com- 
munity. The State has an undoubted 
right to take any measures it pleases 
for its own safety, and its own safety 
is bound up with the preservation of a 
high standard of citizenship. It is the 
business of the State to make good 
citizens, and everything which con- 
duces to that end is legitimate. We 
can put no bounds in theory to the right 
of State interference with the individ- 
ual, whatever we may do in practice. 
If, for the safety of the State, and the 
making of the best type of citizenship, 
the community were to deem it neces- 
sary to establish one particular form of 
religion and only that, or to erect a 
liquor saloon in every street, it has a 
perfect right to do so; and, therefore, 
if it pleases, it can ordain a strict ob- 
servance of Sunday for the same 
reason. 

But there comes a point where the 
very same end may be better secured 
by leaving more to the individual and 
less to the State; and, in practice, the 
State has to recognize this. Every man 
has a right to such freedom as will 
enable him to obey the higher law of 
his own being; that inner something 
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which bids him aspire to higher, nobler 
life. These two rights, that of the 
State and that of the individual, are 
not antagonistic but complementary. 
The moral equilibrium is preserved by 
allowing free expression for both, and 
as much flexibility in institutions and 
customs as will allow each to express 
itself most easily through the other. 
If a man is living so that his life be- 
comes a moral menace to those about 
him, and tends to diminish the stand- 
ard of character in the community, the 
State ought to repress him in the in- 
terest of the rest; and the rest, taken 
one by one, have a right to require 
his repression, seeing that he is a 
menace to their normal life. To permit 
him to act entirely as he pleases would 
mean that they could not do so, and 
would be submitting to the tyranny 
of the unfit, whether the transgressor 
be a king upon the throne or a drunken 
peasant on the street. On the other 
hand, for the State to establish a 
particular faith, or endow a certain 
number of public-houses, might be just 
as much a tyranny, and might call for 
a vigorous expression of the individual 
will in order to restore the equilibrium. 
It is the duty both of the individual 
and the State to preserve the normal 
moral standard of the community, to 
encourage its improvement, and to re- 
tendency which makes 
In practice these reciprocal 


sist every 
against it. 
rights and duties balance themselves 
exactly in any free community. There 
is no fear of the individual being over- 
whelmed by the State, nor of the State 
falling at the mercy of individual 
licence. 

Here, then, is a principle which will 
help us in regard to the question of 
Sunday observance. Where any ten- 
dency exists which plainly makes for 
moral retrogression the State is called 
upon to interfere, otherwise a serious- 
minded majority would be victimized 
by a vicious minority. But when, with- 
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out any such harmful tendency, cus- 
toms move in the direction of new 
forms of social relaxation, the fullest 
liberty should be allowed. It is no 
tyranny which would forbid a royster- 
ing holiday-maker from singing lewd 
songs opposite the doors of home-keep- 
ing citizens. True it pleases him, but 
it displeases them and represents a 
moral set-back. If he and all like him 
were to combine to do the same thing 
to-morrow and insist upon their right 
to do it, seme much more sacred rights 
would be trampled under foot. The 
State is under obligation to interfere 
in such cases to vindicate the normal 
standard of social life and to protect 
liberty against licence. But it should 
not attempt more, and could hardly 
do so without causing the very dangers 
it seeks to avoid. We can take it 
for granted that there will be no more 
legislative attempts either to impose 
by force a book of sports, or to repress 
by force the same kind of sports when 
parliamentary fashions change. There 
will be no more fines for recusancy, 
even though every parson in the land 
were without a congregation. The day 
has gone by when the preservation of 
the normal standard of public morality 
could be held to require such measures. 
Public opinion would regard them as 
a violation of individual liberty, and 
however desirable they might be in 
themselves would resent their enforce- 
ment by law. But there is always the 
reserved right to interfere, and this 
right might be exercised at any mo- 
ment ins any direction if the national 
wellbeing required it. 

Although, therefore, thoughtful peo- 
ple may deplore the increasing disre- 
gard of the soberer ways of observing 
Sunday, it would be absurd to call 
upon Parliament to resist the liberty 
of the Prime Minister in regard to golf- 
ing, or to enact that there shall be no 
more week-end dinner-parties; much 
less can it be hoped to abolish Sunday 
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cycling, boating, or driving, by the 
same instrumentality. The City clerk 
on his bicycle, and the working man 
with his boon companions on a four- 
horse vehicle, have just the same right 
as the Prime Minister to their enjoy- 
ment of the fresh air, and the noise 
they make on their way to it. Nor 
would anything be gained by barring 
these people out of public parks, 
museums and picture-galleries. No 
harm is done to the more religious 
section of the community by the fact 
that such large numbers of their fellow 
citizens choose to spend Sunday in 
other ways than churchgoing, however 
much the fact may be regretted. But 
it is quite otherwise if amusements be- 
come elaborated to such an extent as 
to turn Sunday into a day of toil for 
less fortunate workers. There is no 
injustice done to any one in prohibit- 
ing Sunday trading; rather it means 
protection for those who would other- 
wise have a seven-day week of labor, 
Sunday being the hardest day of all. 

It may be urged that this considera- 
tion should apply to the opening of 
museums, as well as to the running of 
Sunday trams and trains. Not at all. 
It is simply a question of staffing. If 
the public requires these things on Sun- 
day let the public be prepared to pay 
for the extra labor involved. Every 
individual has a right to his Sunday, 
that is, the equivalent to one day’s rest 
a week, otherwise his liberty is being 
sacrificed to the public craving for 
amusement, Sunday trains and trams 
appear to have become a necessity, but 
it is not a necessity that the same 
men should be employed in working 
them day in and day out all the year 
round. Every such worker or official 
ought to be ensured a free first day of 
the week as often as may be con- 
venient, and the equivalent thereof 
once in every seven days. Where such 
conditions are not observed injustice is 
being done, and the normal life of the 
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community is suffering. The late Mr. 
Spurgeon used to say that his horses 
were Jews, they had their Sabbath on 
Saturday, but put in a very full day’s 
work on Sunday. 

It is from this point of view, too, 
that the case for the Sunday closing of 
public-houses becomes urgent. It is 
well known that those employed on 
licensed premises would be glad of the 
day of rest like other people; but they 
cannot take it while the owners of 
tied houses and the shareholders in 
brewery companies insist on having 
them open every day in the week. 
Here is a case for public interference 
therefore. There are more things to 
be considered than the dividends of 
shareholders and the convenience of 
drinkers. Besides, has not the com- 
munity a voice as to its own protection 
from annoyance on the day of rest, 
which is usually the drinker’s day of 
excess? Why should the quiet of a 
neighborhood be disturbed and its 
moral tone injured by the open liquor 
saloon at the corner? Unfettered 
liberty may be the opposite of liberty 
here, as statistics prove only too well. 
England up to the present has the un- 
enviable distinction of being almost the 
only portion of the British Empire 
where Sunday closing is not enforced, 
and where in consequence the con- 
victions for drunkenness are so much 
more numerous than elsewhere on that 
day. 

There are considerations still higher 
than these. The present writer is one 
of those who hope for a return to a 
more serious mood on the part of the 
nation. He would gladly see a re- 
awakening of religious zeal and of 
moral earnestness, but to secure these 
something more is needed than munici- 
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pal by-laws and Acts of Parliament. 
Complaint is made on every hand that 
church attendance is on the decline, 
that social life is everywhere becoming 
more and more secular, and that men 
take less and less account of God. 
These fears may be exaggerated—prob- 
ably are—but the results of the church 
census recently taken by the Daily News 
go far to prove that the apprehension 
is not unjustifiable. No such statistics 
have ever been available before, and 
it is possible that the conclusions 
drawn from them have been somewhat 
over-stated. Things can hardly be 
worse with us than with the eighteenth- 
century England to which the Wes- 
leys preached, and there is a vast 
amount of earnest self-denying relig- 
ious work which will compare favorably 
with that of any previous century. 
But we have the Paganism too, and 
something should be done to counteract 
it. It is a false liberalism which 
would permit a religious man to speak 
of Sunday observance as of little im- 
portance. Let the churches take @ 
more intense interest in this question, 
without at the same time making the 
mistake of the Jewish legalists and 
their Puritan imitators. “The Sabbath 
was made for man, not man for the 
Sabbath.” A broad tolerance united to 
intense moral earnestness is what is 
wanted for the solution of the problem 
before us. The fewer rules for Sun- 
day observance the better, so long as 
purity of thought and manners can 
be acquired. Reform will come from 
within rather than from without. If 
the churches are alive and active, 
frivolous tendencies will shortly be 
corrected, and a more healthy move- 
ment of the national mind begin. 
R. J. Campbell. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


@ILLIBBAND CONDUCTS AN 
INQUIRY. 


Shortly before noon on the following 
morning, when I had been seated for 
some time at my desk, feeling, it must 
be owned, little enough inclined for 
office work, and being indeed alike 
shaken in nerve and heavy in spirit, a 
great clatter sounded all at once in the 
street without, and a coach and six 
drew up with a flourish just outside 
my Uncle’s door. Immediate investiga- 
tion through the slit in the blind en- 
abled me to identify the Gillibrand 
liveries; and almost before the resound- 
ing peal at the bell, which at once 
ensued, had ceased, I saw John the 
footman lowering the steps which her 
Ladyship presently descended. The 
next to alight was Master Robert, 
whose countenance wore, I thought, an 
expression of sinister satisfaction, 
while Mrs. Penny, who came tripping 
after them, looked so much alarmed 
that I concluded that some important 
and possibly unpleasant business had 
brought about Lady Gillibrand’s visit 
to her Lawyer. , 

My Uncle, in some trepidation, rose 
from his seat, and coming forward 
with an ingratiating bow gave her 
Ladyship an obsequious welcome, and 
desired Me to set chairs. 

Having done so, I was about to retire 
when Lady Gillibrand made an im- 
perious sign for me to step forward. 

“My business is not with you to-day, 
Waring,” said she. “Sit down and have 
the goodness to attend to your own 
affairs while I speak to this young 
man, your Nephew. I prefer to dis- 
course with you here, Luke Wright,” 
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said she, “because I believe you are 
not to be found at home until the even- 
ing, when, as I have been informed, 
Sir Jocelyn is now accustomed to visit 
The Delf.” She paused, darting a 
penetrating glance at me. 

“His Honor, Sir Jocelyn,” said I, “has 
indeed been so good as to visit my 
Father often since his accident; his 
discourse much raises the poor man’s 
spirits, and we all take it as a very 
great favor, my Lady.” 

She threw back her head with a kind 
of snort, and observed sneeringly to 
Mrs. Penny that those were new times 
indeed, when Sir Jocelyn took pleasure 
in visiting the sick, and that Farmer 
Forshaw must be a very attractive 
person. And then she turned to me 
again, 

“Pray, Luke Wright,” said she im- 
periously, “give me some account of 
what occurred yesterday at Lychgate. 
I have heard such strange tales of a 
search for arms, and that girl, Dorothy 
Ullathorne, being found with some 
actually upon her, and of an opened 
grave, and a chest and a skeleton, that 
I vow I know not to what I can give 
credence.” 

“Sure, Madam,” said I, “half of them 
are idie stories and do not lose by the 
telling. I can myself bear witness 
that the pistol found upon Mrs. Ulla- 
thorne was but a little toy fit for a 
child to play with, yet, being so lonely 
in that place, it gives her some comfort 
to imagine that she could, if needs 
were, defend herself with it.” 

“Ha!” cried her Ladyship, who had 
appeared to attend to but the first part 
of my answer, “you can bear witness, 
can you? I was rightly informed then 
that you were there. Pray what is this 
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business of the grave, and of the tomb- 
stone being turned the other way? 
What can have been the young wom- 
an’s object in turning it upside down?” 

“Indeed, my Lady,” said I, “I 
know naught about it. I stood outside 
the Churchyard all the time and did not 
approach the grave you mention—I 
thought it very ill done of the soldiers 
to meddle wi’ it.” 

“Somebody else had meddled first 
with it, though,” said her Ladyship, 
with one of her piercing looks. “Is it 
not the case, Waring, that William 
Bilsborough, a Popish Monk allied to 
our house, had himself buried in a con- 
trary fashion to the rest of his breth- 
ren, and that his tombstone, until 
recently, gave testimony of the fact?” 

“Oh! that weary tombstone,” thought 
I; but here to my relief my Uncle, who 
had been longing to put in his oar, 
began to relate similar cases which he 
had known of such strange practices 
in former times; in particular pointing 
out that an ancestress of Sir Jocelyn’s, 
a certain Madam Gillibrand of Eliza- 
beth’s time, caused her coffin to be 
placed upright in the family vault so 
that she might continue even after 
death to gaze towards Ferneby. 

“And this is an absolute fact,” said 
he, “for she left this behest in writing, 
and I have myself deciphered it, when 
Sir Jocelyn’s noble Father, the late 
honored Sir George, would have me ex- 
amine some of the deeds in the great 
safe at the Hall. And moreover it is 
not uncommon——” 

“That will do, Waring, that will do!” 
cried my Lady impatiently. “Go back 
to your corner again and have done 
with your prating. Now, Luke, see if 
you can find your tongue; if you were 
but half as ready of speech as that 
talkative Uncle of yours it would be 
better for all of us. You saw not the 
contents of the grave, you say?” 

“No, my Lady,” said I; and then, 
thinking to be very clever, I added:— 
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“But if you please, my Lady, Mr. 
Formby and Doctor Francis Bradley 
were there, and I am sure could give 
your Ladyship any information you 
are in need of.” 

“Pooh!” she retorted irritably, “Mr. 
Formby, good man, has no voice for 
anything but psalms and sermons; and 
as for Doctor Bradley——” 

Here I saw Mrs. Penny start, as 
though pricked by a pin. 

“He is the dullest man,” said her 
Ladyship with emphasis. “I verily be- 
lieve he sees no further than the end 
of his own great nose.” 

“Oh pray, your Ladyship!” interposed 
Mrs. Penny, and then stopped short, 
blushing at her own temerity. 

“Oh pray, Mrs. Penny!” cried her 
Ladyship, mimicking her. “Pray, is 
not his nose a great one? Would you 
have me say, I beg, that Doctor Brad- 
ley’s nose is very small? I am sorry 
I cannot call ita button to please you. 
Pray, have you anything else to say on 
the subject, Cousin Penny?’ 

“Oh no, indeed, Cousin,” responded 
the poor lady feebly. “I only thought 
—it only seemed to me—I could not 
help being hurt in my feelings, Cousin 
Gillibrand, at the way you spoke of 
worthy Doctor Bradley’s nose.” 

“Penelope!” said Lady Gillibrand 
sternly, “I blush for you!” 

Leaning back in her chair she fixed 
the hapless Mrs. Dugden with a stony 
gaze, beneath which the poor creature 
winced and drooped, finally raising her 
handkerchief to her face to conceal her 
confusion. 

“I am glad to see you hide your face, 
Cousin Penelope,” said her Ladyship 
“IT am glad to see symptoms 
sense of decorum. 


severely. 
of a_ returning 
Heavens!” cried my Lady, raising her 
eyes, “is there such a thing as female 
delicacy left in the world?—I begin to 
fear not. However, to return to the 
point at issue—though I discoursed 
Doctor Bradley this morning for an 
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hour by the clock, yet could I not 
obtain from him any reliable informa- 
tion.” 

I inferred from this that though 
Doctor Fanny had shown some want 
of discretion on the previous day, he 
was now atoning for it by a praise- 
worthy degree of caution in other ways. 

“Therefore,” resumed Lady Gilli- 
brand, “as you are the only other wit- 
ness on whose testimony I can depend, 
I should be much obliged to you, 
Wright, if you would narrate to me 
exactly what occurred.” 

“Yes,” put in Master Robert with a 
sneer. “It will be interesting to hear 
Luke’s account. He hath a glib tongue 
on occasion. Come, Luke, let us hear 
thy tale.” 

I turned my back on him, for the 
sneer on his face vexed me beyond 
measure, and addressed myself point- 
edly to her Ladyship. 

“Why, my Lady,” said I, “I don’t 
know that I can tell you much. ‘The 
search was half over by the time I 
got to the place, but I heard the Officer 
say he had been through the house and 
stables and found naught; and there 
was a lot of folks about——” 

“T am told,” said Lady Gillibrand 
carelessly, “that my Son, Sir Jocelyn, 
was there.” 

At this point, though I took care not 
to turn my head, I took note that 
Master Robert was drumming on the 
table after a fashion that, had his 
Patroness been less preoccupied, had 
earned for him a sharp reprimand. 

“Yes, Madam,” I returned, with as 
innocent an air as I could assume, “his 
Honor Sir Jocelyn did indeed come up, 
but the affair was pretty nigh over 
then, and——” 

“And can it be true,” interrupted my 
Lady, pouncing upon me as if to take 
me unawares, “that Sir Jocelyn carried 
that woman Ullathorne into the house 
himself?” 

“Well, indeed, Madam,” said I, “the 
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poor young lady was in a dead faint, 
and I was for holding her. But being 
in a sore fright myself—not liking this 
business at the grave, my Lady—I very 
nigh dropped her, and Sir Jocelyn, com- 
ing up at that moment, caught her as 
she was on the point of falling, my 
Lady. And then he and Doctor Brad- 
ley took her into the house and brought 
her round, my Lady. And I do not 
think I can tell you anything more.” 

“A strange tale,” said her Ladyship, 
after staring at me for a moment, while 
the color mounted slowly in her 
wrinkled face. 

“Strange indeed,” cried Master Bils- 
borough, “and like to have a strange 
ending.” 

Lady Gillibrand whisked round in 
great wrath. 

“Pray,” said she, “what mean you by 
that, Cousin Bilsborough?”’ 

“Nothing, Madam, nothing,” returned 
he, cringing. “This fancy of my 
Cousin’s for this dark proud Witch 
seems to me vastly curious.” 

“Witch!” echoed her Ladyship. 

“Did I say Witch,” returned he with 
a small smile to himself. “Well, in 
truth, does not her conduct lend itself 
to the interpretation of Witchcraft? 
Who could have thought that Cousin 
Jocelyn would be so taken with such 
a creature? I swear he is a very Slave 
to the girl.” 

“Slave!” cried her Ladyship, with 
ever-increasing sharpness. “Your 
choice of language is somewhat ill- 
advised to-day, Cousin Bilsborough.” 

“Well then, I'll be mute,” said he, 
shrugging his shoulders. ‘“’Tis my be- 
lief the girl is a Witch, and whether or 
no my Cousin Jocelyn is her Slave will 
be made plain in time, I suppose. 
But,” he added, half to himself, “I 
would we were done with the busi- 
ness.” 

He had spoken with more assurance 
than I had ever known him use where 
her Ladyship was concerned, and his 
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persistency seemed to impress her, for, 
instead of chaptering him as might 
have been expected, she gazed at him 
a moment in silence, and then ex- 
claimed, with a mixture of wrath and 
anguish—“Would, indeed, that we were 
done with it! Would that some one 
would rid us of the creature for good 
and all!” 

She spoke no doubt without evil in- 
tention, yet I could not but note the 
curious impression on Master Robert's 
face as he rose to follow her; for Lady 
Gillibrand was now on her feet, and, 
after pausing to reprimand my Uncle 
for using so fine a quality of snuff, and 
to inform him that he ought to content 
himself with common Spanish, at two 
shillings the pound, she marched out 
of the place, followed by her two ad- 
herents. 

A straw will sometimes show which 
way the wind blows, and this visit of 
her Ladyship’s indicated, I thought, 
some uncommon disturbance at Ferne- 
by Hall. I had already been asking 
myself whether Sir Jocelyn would not 
identify and punish the author of the 
attack on Mrs. Ullathorne, and I had 
often wondered how it fared with 
Master Robert. 

On reaching home I found my sus- 
picions confirmed; the womenfolk met 
me on the doorstep, eager to relate how 
James Brewster, one of the servants at 
the Hall, had been summarily dis- 
missed by Sir Jocelyn, and how there 
had been words between his Honor and 
Master Robert, though whether on that 
account or no was not yet known; but 
*twas thought likely, said Patty. Mrs. 
Margery, her Ladyship’s woman, with 
whom she, Patty, had some acquain- 
tance, had come down to The Delf in 
tears, for James was her Spark, and 
had declared it to be monstrous unjust 
in Sir Jocelyn to break with him thus. 

“He has no fault that I know of,” 
said she, “save that he is attached to 
Master Bilsborough.” 
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“And then she told us,” said Patty, 
“that his Honor and Master Bils- 
borough had high words last night, and 
this morning too, insomuch that her 
Ladyship interfered. And his Honor 
said to his Mother quite loud, so that 
Mrs. Margery could hear him in the 
passage, ‘Well then, for this time only, 
Madam, since it is your wish. For I 
warn my Cousin that should I find 
cause for offence in him again, I will 
have no mercy upon him.’” 

“I think it must have been about that 
fellow James,” chimed in my Mother. 
“He is an idle lad with never a good 
word for any one—I’m sure I can’t 
think what Master Bilsborough sees in 
him that he should make such a to-do. 
But it seems Sir Jocelyn said this morn- 
ing when he paid him his wage and 
sent him about his business, that it 
should be worth no man’s while to do 
Master Robert’s dirty work.” 

“And he is gone home to his folks at 
the smithy,” cried Patty, taking up the 
ball. “And eh, Luke, he tells such tales 
0’ poor Dorothy as never was! ‘Tis a 
shame, I declare! He will have it she’s 
a Witch, and says I don’t know what 
all about her doin’s in the Churchyard. 
He says she meddles with the graves 
and that she brought a lot o’ fresh 
bones there. Yes, he has the im- 
pudence to say he saw them. He was 
looking over the wall, he says, and saw 
the soldiers dig ’em up.” 

“Hush, Patty!” cried I indignantly. 
“Have done with such talk. How can 
you find it in your heart to carry such 
wicked taies? I was there, as thou 
knows, and I swear I saw no bones. 
And Sir Jocelyn was there, and I 
heard him tell the officer myself that 
there was no woman he honored more 
than Mrs. Dorothy. So when you hear 
liars and scandalmongers talking ill of 
that poor girl, just you stop their 
mouths with that.” 

Now this was scarce prudent of me, 
and to set such a tale afloat was like 
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to do Dorothy more harm in the long 
run by rousing her Ladyship’s anger 
and the village folk’s jealousy, than 
the slanders of Master Robert and his 
tool; but I was in such a heat of in- 
dignation that I did not pause to reflect 
on the consequences of what I said. 

Upon this Patty jumped up and 
clapped her hands; and, my Mother 
going indoors to prepare supper, she 
plied me with a variety of questions 
and I could not forbear answering some 
of them. I had shown more discretion 
on the previous night when I managed 
to satisfy the folks at home with a 
very bald outline of the affair at Lych- 
gate: how the search had been made 
and naught had been found, and how 
the soldiers had been marched away 
again. But now, since Patty knew so 
much, I deemed it no harm to tell her 
some more; but, of course, I swore her 
to secrecy. And I found it pleasant 
enough to linger thus in the twilight 
and watch her eager face and hear her 
wise talk. She was a very sensible 
little lass, and though I did not concur 
in her opinion that Sir Jocelyn would 
conquer Dorothy in the end, I quite 
agreed with much that she said. 

My father was now beginning to 
hobble from one room to another on 
crutches; though not so helpless as be- 
fore he had become more irritable, for 
kind neighbors were not lacking to 
carry tales to him, how his affairs suf- 
fered from his inaction, how poor his 
crops were looking for want of proper 
weeding, how his men spent half their 
time at the ale-house, and how indeed 
the younger ones were discovered at 
times playing on reed pipes which they 
had made for themselves, and dancing, 
instead of attending to their business. 
Then the poor man would get into a 
great rage, and would ask Johnny fret- 
fully why he did not make baste and 
grow up so that he might see to things, 
or else he would reproach Patty for 
not being a lad, and declare that unless 
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there was some one to gaffer them his 
folks would always be idle. 

I often caught him looking wistfully 
at me in those days, and once he as- 
tonished me by blurting out:— 

“D—— it, man, why wasn’t thou my 
Son instead of that addle-pated Simon 
Wright’s? "Tis thy Mother’s fault, as 
would go shilly-shallying till I served 
her out by marrying Patty’s poor 
Mother. Eh dear! if thou’d ha’ been a 
Forshaw, Luke, thou’d be my right 
hand now. Thou’d al’ays a good notion 
o’ farm work, and thou’s just of an 
age. Thou did ought by rights to be 
my Son, for ’twas I kept company wi’ 
thy Mother first. But no—she couldn’t 
make up her mind, forsooth, and so 
thou art a Wright, Luke, an’ thou canst 
make thysel’ naught else.” 

“I’m sure, Sir,” said I, “I’d ha’ been 
your Son if I could, an’ you’re just 
same as a real Father to me. Couldn’t 
ye make shift to——” 

“Couldn’t I make shift to what?” 
roared he, thumping the floor with his 
crutch. “I couldn’t make shift to do 
naught else but leave my shoes for my 
own Son to step into. There mun be a 
Forshaw at The Delf, and you, Lawyer 
Wright, mun stick to your desk. I 
wonder at you,” said my Father stern- 
ly, “I wonder how you can have the 
impudence to vex me wi’ such talk. 
What's settled, settled, and there’s an 
end on’t!” 

When he was in such a mood as 
this every slight disappointment was 
made a grievance of; and he was there- 
fore highly incensed because for some 
days after the abortive search for arms, 
Mrs. Ullathorne failed to pay her cus- 
tomary visit. Indeed he grumbled so 
much that my Mother seut Patty 
privately to acquaint Dorothy of the 
fact, and to beseech her to come and 
sit with him as usual. 

Sir Jocelyn meanwhile continued to 
visit my Father at his habitual hour, 
and was good enough to read to him as 
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before, in the absence of the Mistress 
of Lychgate; and he was not slow to 
sympathize with my Father’s indigna- 
tion, and even, I thought, to foment it. 

I think Mrs. Ullathorne had not 
looked to find him there, when, on the 
day following Patty’s embassy, she ar- 
rived at The Delf; she was pale and 
seemed weary, and the sight of Sir 
Jocelyn threw her into such confusion 
as I had never before beheld. 

He, however, did not appear in the 
least disconcerted, but saluted her as 
usual, and sat down again, crossing his 
legs and preparing himself to listen to 
the reading with as much composure 
as ihough nothing remarkable had hap- 
pened since they last met in that place. 

My Father was immensely delighted 
to see his visitor, and bade her wel- 
come with so much warmth that it 
called up a faint smile to her face. 

“Why didn’t ye come before, eh?” 
called he, patting her slender hand 
with his great one. 

And then I know not what freak 
took her, but she suddenly raised her 
face, over which the color rushed, and 
cried out:—- 

“Why, to speak truth, Mr. For- 
shaw, I was ashamed to come under 
this kindly Cecent roof of yours. Have 
you not heard how they have used me? 
And they are saying such things—oh! 
it drives me mad! I heard only this 
morning that there is a tale going about 
the village of the sorceries I practice 
yonder. Surely you would not care 
to receive visits from a Witch?” 

“A Witch indeed!” murmured Sir 
Jocelyn under his breath, and he darted 
a look at her from beneath his black 
brows, to the full as ardent as any a 
one he had hitherto cast at her. 

But my Father’s indignation at her 
story was great. 

“Well! well!” groaned he, clacking 
his tongue, “what won’t these ’ere 
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leather-headed folks say next? A 
Witch,.to be sure! Well, that’s a tale! 
Why don’t some of ’em prick ye? I 
reckon they’d find some good red blood 
come out fast enough. Dear o’ me! 
I wish this leg 0’ mine ’ud mend up a 
bit quicker and I’d let some of ’em 
know what I thought!” 

“IT shall be cutting my wheat next 
week,” said she, “and Malachi tells me 
we shall find it hard to induce reapers 
to work for me. Even my own folks 
are dropping off one by one.” 

“Let not that trouble you, Madam,” 
said Sir Jocelyn, “I will look into the 
matter myself, and will send my men 
down to gather in your crop for you. 
’Tis a splendid crop,” said he, with a . 
smile, “and you should do well by it. 
It ought to make a good beginning to 
that fortune which you are so anxious 
to secure.” 

He spoke laughingly, but she turned 
upon him sharply, crying out that if 
she were so anxious to make money it 
was not for love of gain, but rather 
the thought of old debts that weighed 
upon her heavily. 

Now I was astonished that she should 
make such an admission, the more so 
because it evidently escaped her in her 
eagerness to justify herself in Sir Joce- 
lyn’s opinion; a sign of the times which 
I noted with some misgivings on my 
Master’s behalf, for hitherto she had 
seemed to care little what Sir Jocelyn 
or any of us thought of her; and indeed 
this independent attitude had often 
given me offence. 

She was conscious of her own mis- 
take in a minute, and immediately 
seizing upon the News paper began to 
read as though to prevent any possible 
rejoinder from Sir Jocelyn, who, what- 
ever he may have thought, betrayed 
no surprise or emotion, and appeared to 
devote his whole attention to the news 
of the day. 


(To be continued.) 
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DAYS AND NIGHTS WITH CAMELS. 


The light of the failing sun is off the 
blue and misty Atlas, and the evening 
eall to prayer from the white mina- 
ret has carried its message to the 
faithful. Then the camels are driven 
through the city gates, and must 
grumble themselves to sleep in the 
Soko outside the crumbling walls. In 
another hour or so the moon will 
throw her pallid beam on the restless 
snakelike necks, and the camelmen, 
wrapping their coarse haiks more 
closely about them, will yield to the 
narcotic influence of the spice-laden 
atmosphere and slumber unconcern- 
edly beside their dosing charges. Long 
ere the busy sun is up again at 
the other end of the mountain-barrier 
which bounds the fertile plain beyond 
the city, the camels, stimulated by be- 
laboring, not unmixed with timely 
Koranic exhortation, will shuffle to 
their feet, and once again resume the 
dreadful labors—four hundredweight 
slung equipoised across each shaggy 
hump—of the Moorish day. Inshallah! 
There is rest on Friday, but all the 
rest of the week the camel toils for 
rebuff more often than for reward, 
not indeed as if he liked it, but as- 
suredly as no other beast tamed by 
man could toil under conditions so ad- 
verse. 

We can but guess admiringly the mar- 
vellous patience and method which 
must have gone to the reduction of so 
stiff-necked a brute. The domestica- 
tion of the cat is commonly lauded as 
man’s greatest vindication of do- 
minion over the “brute beast,” but the 
cat has merely, after countless centu- 
ries, been induced to accept food and 
house-room in return for no services 
rendered beyond occasional slaking of 
its thirst for blood on some abnormally 
inactive mouse. The education of the 


cat is, rightly perhaps, accredited to 
the Egyptian; but it is to Asia, where 
Brahmin and Zoroastrian agree in 
their protection of useful beasts, that 
we must look for the first taming of 
the camel. The Arab, as we see him 
to-day in Barbary, is but an Asiatic 
of restless ancestry, and none but an 
Asiatic would have had the indomit- 
able patience, the subtle sympathy 
with the “lower orders,” to associate 
with himself a quadruped so obtuse 
that, even after maybe fifty centuries 
of contact with the human race, often 
displays little more intelligence than 
a vegetable. Those only who have 
roamed the Gobi waste have made 
first-hand acquaintance with the rem- 
nant of earth’s wild camels, but a con- 
templation of the vagaries of the 
finished article, the pack-camel of Mo- 
rocco or the Swift mahari of Algeria, 
is enough to rout the Western imagi- 
nation in its fruitless effort to picture 
man’s early successes with so un- 
promising a subject. 

It seems, indeed, almost proper to 
qualify the term “domesticated” in 
some way before using it of the camel 
in the sense in which it applies to the 
horse. The latter might well feel in- 
sulted at being named in the same 
breath with an impassive four-legged 
vehicle which, when required for use, 
is simply loaded to full capacity, like 
any Plimsoll-marked vessei, and then 
got under way. Fidelity in a camel is 
as absent as wings; and an artist 
might as soon depict a devoted hyena 
fondling a lost child as a faithful 
dromedary standing over the corpse of 
its fallen master. Mr. Lockwood Kip- 
ling touched the core of the matter 
when he avowed that a man might as 
reasonably lavish his affection on a 
baggage-wagon. 
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In short, the camel is an unredeemed 
boor, more brutish than a mule, less 
sensible of endearment than even of 
extremes of temperature and weather. 
That it is a boon to man in the lands 
of sand and spinifex let its present es- 
tablishment in both Northern Africa 
and the far-off lands beneath the 
Southern Cross bear witness. Yet its 
virtues are of the body, compensating 
for a mental and moral depravity 
that must be labelled nothing short of 
amazing. 

To the Arabs it is many things in 
one. Living, it furnishes him with 
work and drink; dead, it gives him 
meat, and roof, and raiment. Those 
who have sat with sheiks in a camel- 
hair tent and drunk of camels’ milk 
can form some idea of the animal's 
manifold uses. The march of history 
leaves the camel untouched. It is as 
indispensable in its own sphere to-day 
as it was when the soldier-prophet 
marched conquering through the land 
from east to west, centuries before the 
shriek of the locomotive had outraged 
our land and the flying bicycle was a 
menace on our roads. Not even twen- 
tieth-century enterprise can uacclima- 
tize such horrors—Hamdulillah!—in 
the lands in which it holds its own; 
and where engineering skill might 
avail, policy precludes. 

The camel moves slowly, yet always 
he moves; scorning roads, impervious 
to the elements; even indifferent, if he 
may only kneel free of encumbrance 
through its fury, to the blinding 
dust-storm which, borne on the sear- 
ing wind of the Sahara, seems to in- 
spire all other creatures with vague 
terrors. He is as indifferent to luxury 
as patriots holding out in a _ be- 
leaguered city. Such wretched herbs 
as tamarisk and oleander furnish him 
with a sumptuous meal. Water he 
needs only at such long intervals as 
would bring painful death to any 
horse. He is certainly no showy 
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steed; but his plodding is as that of 
the tortoise, so that at midday he un- 
obtrusively passes at their siesta in 
some orchard the horsemen who fared 
forth so bravely at sunrise. At sun- 
down he is already quit of his packs 
and hobbled in camp, contentedly 
munching his cheap barley of the pre- 
vious harvest, and never even looking 
up as they ride stifiy into camp and 
fling themselves frem their jaded 
barbs, and make ready to do honor to 
Mohammed’s cooking, that would 
never disgrace Delmonico’s. 

On such occasion, it may be, the 
camels, which have borne themselves 
through a grilling day’s march under 
heavy loads with their customary 
dogged indifference, may evoke pity 
from their European employers, and 
this may perchance take the practical 
form of an order for double rations. 
Although over-feeding at the end of 
an arduous march is prejudicial to the 
camel’s well-being, the Soussi camel- 
men will raise no protest, for Nazarene 
generosity will be balanced by short 
commons for several nights after the 
termination of the engagement. If the 
European, in his anxiety te reward 
the poor camel, should not wisely 
content himself with giving out the 
order, but should further goad the lag- 
ging Arabs, who would rather give 
first attention to the mixing of their 
kous-kous or the filling of their pipes 
of kief, and even personally help min- 
ister to the recumbent objects of his 
compassion, he will learn strange 
things touching camel gratitude. Un- 
accustomed to the eccentricities of 
these outcasts at meal-times, he will, 
if no worse befall him, narrowly miss 
losing the fingers of one hand. It is 
to be hoped that the other may not 
have discarded the riding-whip. 
There is a homely use for it at this 
crisis. 

Those who know the camel only in 
Morocco will know it only as a beast 
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of burden. Night after night it may 
be their lot to camp in the waving 
plains that lie between the yellow 
walls of Marrakesh and the blue 
rollers of the ocean, and the camels 
will be tethered not  half-a-dozen 
yards from their troubled pillow, their 
endless’ bickerings, alternated by 
quaint imprecations 
owners, disturbing broken dreams of 
the day’s marches. Excessive care- 
lessness on the part of those in charge 
may even lead to their entanglement 
with the pegs and ropes of the sleeping- 
tent. Visions of the heavy centre- 
pole coming down on_ unprotected 
heads are not conducive to sleep; but 
perhaps the luck may change later, 
and next night it may be the servant 
responsible for all the misery whose 
sleep is broken. So it is written! 

The mahari, or riding-camels, of Al- 
geria are superb and showy animals, 
like the Touaregs who ride them. A 
French Republic, jealous of its Afri- 
can empire, may even find strange 
uses for them; but that is no concern 
of ours. Older writers assigned the 
name “dromedary” to the two-humped 
camel of Central Asia, more properly 
known as the Bactrian, and regarded 
by Nehring as not only indigenous to 
the Gobi desert, but also the direct an- 
eestor of the more familiar one- 
humped Arabian species. , The latter 
is a “dromedary” when specially bred 
and trained for fast running, as differ- 
ent in value and temperament from 
the ordinary pack-camel as a Derby 
winner frém a carthorse That the 
swift saddle-camel has a future before 
it is not probable. Its day is gone, and 
even the men who brought it into Af- 
rica take little interest nowadays in 
its record performances. The pious 
Arab would rather travel slowly, just 
as he would yet rather, given the 
cheice, not travel at all. Such well- 
bred camels, moreover, need special 
knowledge on the part of their 
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grooms, and the British soldier bas 
always cut a poor figure with camels 
unless natives are given direct con- 
trol. The camel, though in ordinary 
circumstances more hardy than any 
other quadruped trained to the ser- 
vice of man, is subject to sudden col- 
lapse, and European veterinary lore 
has no remedy for such seizures. Not 
always, indeed, can natives avert a 
fatal termination. Some travellers are 
more fortunate than. others in their 
experiences; but a single case of sud- 
den death, with no substitute pro- 
curable for days, and the immediate 
problem of distributing the four hun- 
dredweight in the suarri of the late 
lamented, might well distress even 
the most resourceful. Camels’ bones 
are plentiful enough by the trek, but 
never a living camel is to be had for 
love or money, and any of the survi- 
vors given so much as a pound above 
their capacity would simply kneel in 
the stony sand and decline to budge 
until the unearned increment had been 
removed. The camel’s unerring in- 
stinct will thwart a too exacting em- 
ployer more promptly than the most 
vigilant trades-union. The moral of 
such risks is clearly to load each 
beast in the caravan short of its 
maximum carrying power, with a 
view to allowing a margin for deaths 
by the way; but in an age of economy 
like the present such generous provi- 
sion against possible defection would 
hardly commend itself to even the Eu- 
ropean. The _ right-minded native 
would rate such foresight more hein- 
ous than simultaneous repudiation of 
all the articles of his creed. 

The camel is no fair-weather ser- 
vant. Friend it never is. Slavery and 
the camel reached Africa together, 
and they are inseparable institutions, 
for the camel obeys only the goad. As 
already indicated, its virtues are 
purely physical The mind is of a low 
order. Kindness to camels would in- 
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volve their attendants in considerable 
risks, for the camel’s bite is some- 
thing to be dreaded, and, although 
sometimes afraid to strike, it is never 
unwilling to wound. Were the ani- 
mal in common use in this country, 
the R. S. P. C. A. would have 
either to make itself continually 
ridiculous or else to accept a 
special code of conduct for camel- 
drivers. Most of the creature’s body 
is as insensible as its mind, and 
only the nervous muzzle carries the 
right message to its dull brain. A 
man might thwack the rest of the 
camel till he died of the exertion 
without eliciting more of respense 
than he would from a beaten carpet. 
The knowledge of this weakness of the 
camel’s muzzle is man’s guarantee 
of dominion. The discoverer must 
have been a genius, and countless gen- 
erations have reaped the reward of 
his research. A blow on the nose is 
the only way of averting the danger 
with which the boorish behavior of 
camels on the high-road, and more es- 
pecially in the narrow alleys, con- 
tinually threatens inexperienced horse- 
men. It must be borne in mind that 
in a country like Morocco, increasingly 
the property of the tourist, the sad- 
dle is the only means of getting about, 
and very inexperienced horsemen are 
more common than even at home. 
There is nothing in which a file of 
camels takes greater delight than col- 
lision with a _ white-faced stranger 
mounted on a nervous barb, and there 
are barbs to which the scent of a stal- 
lion camel are as disquieting as the 
fumes of Tophet to a saint. They 
will prance and curvet and sideslip, 
and generally make a misery of their 
rider’s life. The distress is not all of 
the body. Even if the average Moor 
is not perhaps the finished equestrian 
that romancers have made believe, yet 
the veriest yokel in that empire can 
sit a horse after a fashion, and the 
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European, observed of all observers, 
keenly feels the shame of being un- 
seated before the scornful natives who 
squat silent in the bazaars and merely 
spit their contempt as the unbeliever 
comes between the wind and their 
nobility. He may be a better all- 
round horseman than the more showy 
Arab in his powder play, though his 
nationality and his tailor conspire to 
make him unpicturesque and uncouth 
side by side with Eastern dignity and 
habiliment. Yet he is badly handi- 
capped if his barb is shy of camels. 
The beasts come on in single file, 
swerving neither to right nor left, 
their sinister stupid faces looming 
nearer and more near, and he has but 
one chance of a dignified exit from an 
awkward predicament. As soon as 
he is within striking distance of the 
leader, he must sit well down in the 
saddle, yet leaning slightly forward, 
an attitude sufficiently familiar on the 
polo-ground, then, just as the slavered 
jaws are darted in his direction, he 
firmly grasps the riding-crop and 
brings the handle sharply down on the 
muzzle, just above the cloven lip. The 
camel does the rest. For one instant 
perhaps the yellow teeth are bared; 
then discretion gets the better of 
valor, and the brute and its fellows 
digress, maybe into an open doorway 
on the off side, and talk matters over 
with the outraged janitor. He forth- 
with roars home-truths about their 
mothers, and the stranger mops the 
sweat from off his brow and rides on 
with thanksgiving. 

Should the string of camels be 
headed by a little ass, either bestrid- 
den by a coal-black rider, or even 
trotting on its own initiative, all will 
go well, for the camels follow the ass 
with an obedience appropriate to 
their lower intellect, and the ass is 
comparatively a gentleman. In Mo- 
rocco camels will be seen carrying 
only such unpicturesque merchandise 
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as goat-skins bursting with the 
oil of olive or argan; but in 
Algeria there is fairer freight on the 
road. There the beasts sometimes 
bear elegantly embroidered canopies 
that conceal the wives of the wan- 
dering faithful from the offending 
gaze of the forsworn, who recite not 
the Koran, yet have an eye for a 
pretty woman when she is another 
man’s property 

Useful, for all its ungentle nature, 
under so great a variety of conditions, 
it was only to be expected that the 
hardy Asiatic should extend its re- 
stricted range under man’s protection. 
Yet it may perhaps be agreed that 
there should be limits to this State- 
aided immigration, and that Europe 
lies outside of them. In lands like 
Morocco and Arabia, where sand and 
scrub predominate, and where the 
conditions of life are such as would 
break the spirit of any self-respecting 
pack-horse, the camel has long been 
a necessary of existence. Even in other 
regions of Africa and Asia, though 
not perhaps indispensable. it has 
done excellent work, and may add 
considerably to the comfort of the 
colonist. The same may be said of 
eertain tracks of Australia and, 
nearer home, of the Canaries, where 
its forebears were introduced by Jean 
de Bethencourt early in the fifteenth 
century. In Europe, however, in a 
setting of glad vineyards and well- 
timbered hills, the camel has no place. 
Its frame should be adversity. Alge- 
rian camels have been tried on I’rench 
soil and were always found wanting. 
The Moors introduced their favorite 
beast of burden into Spain, and, after 
a long tenure, the feral camels of An- 
dalucia are no more. Tunisian camels 
were for years established at Pisa. 
They too are gone. 

Blackwood’s Magazine. 


No: the camel is an Asiatic pure and 
simple, and, with other Asiatics, it has 
made itself thoroughly at home in the 
politically interesting strip of fertile 
land that separates the Atias from the 
Mediterranean. It has always been 
recognized that herdsmen and their 
charges approximate in character, and 
even in physique. There is an ovine 
simplicity about many a _ shepherd, 
and the driver of a bullock-team will 
display an unmistakable prepon- 
derance of beef over brain. In no 
case surely is this sympathetic modi- 
fication so mutually apparent as be- 
tween the Arab and his camel. The 
same stiff-necked obtuseness, the same 
contentment, with an amazing low 
standard of living, the same capacity 
for infinite laziness when given a free 
hand, and for infinite toil when 
driven, characterize the man and the 
brute. And the camel is as inveterate 
a fatalist as any worshipper that ever 
entered mosque. He takes the rough 
and the smooth with blackness may- 
be in his heart, but with the same 
calm acceptance of what was written. 
Perhaps some of what has been said 
here would be discounted in the light 
of a closer native sympathy, that 
would see better points in a brute that 
to European eyes is morally past re- 
demption. Yet this article, too, is for 
European eyes, and so it may stand. 
The lhome-bound traveller should be 
chary of bringing back a Moorish 
camel. When quite young, it may be 
sufficiently tractable for even a pri- 
vate garden, but in its full-grown 
stage it develops a degree of savagery 
that baffles even the authorities at the 
Zoo. A camel which the writer pre- 
sented to that institution several years 
ago, lately became so violent that the 
superintendent had to destroy it. It 
nearly destroyed itself first. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


Mr. Henry James will call the volume 
of American observations which he is 
to publish on his return to England 
“America Revisited.” 


Mr. Lang has not exhausted the list 
of colors for his charming fairy books. 
This season’s addition to the series, 
which Longmans, Green & Co. publish, 
is the Brown Fairy Book. 


The venerable Quarterly Review has 
made a second innovation. A year or 
two ago it began printing signed ar- 
ticles. Now the latest number contains 
illustrations. But they are not very 
good illustrations. 


It is melancholy to learn that Mr. 
Hall Caine’s latest novel is to appear 
simultaneously in nine languages, and 
that the edition for England will run 
up to six figures. But it may not be so 
bad as that. The press agents have 
vivid imaginations. 


The title of Sir Gilbert Parker’s next 
novel, as announced by the Harpers, is 
“The Overlord.” But as a book, writ- 
ten by Allan Mclvor, has just been 
published under that title, Sir Gilbert 
Parker will probably change his. It 
requires a great deal of ingenuity to 
give a title to a new book which does 
not duplicate an old one. 


The perplexities of an easy-going 
young millionaire whose mother insists 
thaf the time has come for him to 
throw the handkerchief form the cen- 
tral interest of Ellen Olney Kirk’s new 
novel, “The Apology of Ayliffe,” though 
the reader suspects from the outset 
that the real hero is to be Ayliffe’s 
hard-worked guardian. Ayliffe herself 


is an attractive character, and her de- 
votion to the four aunts who are by 
turns her chaperones and protegées is 
prettily sketched. Told in its author's 
familiar, light-comedy style, the story 
is bright and readable, and introduces, 
among its minor figures, some modern 
types not often so cleverly hit off. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


The cover of the slender story which 
is sure to be known as “Kate Douglas 
Wiggin’s latest,” seems rather over- 
loaded with the names of collaborators, 
and but for some charming verses by 
Miss Mary Findlater, one would think 
the Findlater sisters and Allan McAulay 
might have spared their toil. “The 
Affair at the Inn” describes the pi- 
quant, daring American girl—a Vir- 
ginian, this time—from the point of 
view of the stolid and obtuse young 
Englishman, and the stages from dumb 
horror to fascination are rapidly trav- 
ersed to the accompaniment of Mrs. 
Wiggin’s sprightly satire. The scene 
is laid in Devonshire, and an auto- 
mobile plays an important part. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Humor, pathos, symbolism, vivid de- 
scriptive writing, sympathetic interpre- 
tation of nature both human and inani- 
mate, strong character-study, a plot 
that holds the interest tense to the last 
page, and an atmosphere laden with 
the freshness and tonic of the sea—it 
is too much to ask all, or half, these 
from one book. But Edith Rickert is 
lavish of them all in her new novel 
“The Reaper.” A story, drawn from 
the life, of service and sacrifice among 
the humble folk of the Shetland Isl- 
ands, it will take its place easily among 
the few notable novels of the season, 
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and will delight the discriminating 
reader not only by its achievement but 
by its promise. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 
’ 
We learn from the dedication of Wil- 
liam Bellamy’s “Third Century of 
Charades” that we have to thank the 
late Henry Austin Clapp for the sug- 
gestion that led to the publication 
of the series, and a large debt of 
gratitude we owe him. Mr. Bellamy’s 
charades are unique, in the combina- 
tion of quality and quantity. There 
have been other charades as clever as 
his—a few—but not in such succession. 
This third volume has seemed long in 
coming, but it rewards the patience, 
There is the same fluent and ingenious 
versification; the same variety of al- 
lusion; best of all, the same 
attractiveness. tach little rhyme is 
so piquant that the temptation to pore 
over it is felt at first glance. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 


and, 


A work of much interest to students 
of Biblical archzeology will shortly be 
issued by the Religious Tract Society. 
The Rey. W. Shaw Caldecott believes 
that, from a careful examination of the 
Senkereh Tablet and the Scale of 
Gudea, he has solved the long-felt 
difficulty as to the linear measures of the 
Old Testament. Applying his discovery 
to the details of the Tabernacle, he 
obtains a which, it is 
claimed, is in many ways new, yet an- 
swers admirably the requirements of 
the text.” Mr. Caldecott explains his 
discovery, his reconstruction of the 
Tabernacle, and his conclusions as to 
the route of the Desert wanderings in 
the yolume, which will be entitled “The 
Tabernacle: its History and Structure.” 
Prof. Sayce will contribute a preface. 


reconstruction 


Two attractive juveniles whose con- 
tents fulfil the promise of their covers 


come from Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Books and Authors. 


In “Kristy’s Queer Christmas,” Olive 
Thorne Miller imagines a genial group 
of uncles and aunts entertaining a little 
invalid by describing for her the most 
interesting Christmas of each one’s 
experience. The stories told reflect a 
variety of taste and outlook, and all 
are bright, fresh and readable. “A 
Book of Little Boys,” by Helen Dawes 
Brown is designed for younger children 
and admirably adapted to their pleas- 
ure. The small stowaway who hides 
in his father’s and mother’s carriage 
as they start on their driving trip, the 
tiny “neighbor” whose pretty pranks 
win the hearts of the prim old ladies 
in the adjoining flat, the seven-year-old 
beating his drum for the children to 
file out from the burning schoolhouse 
—they are all real boys and their 
quaint adventures will delight their 
little contemporaries. 


To their Chiswick Series of minia- 
ture biographies,—volumes of from 30 
to 50 pages—T. Y. Crowell & Co. add 
sketches of Raphael and of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson by Mrs. Sarah K. Bol- 
ton and of Richard Wagner by Nathan 
H. Dole. They are agreeably written, 
and their aim is to convey an accurate 
impression of the subject rather than 
mere biographical detail. The same 
house publishes, in the dainty typog- 
raphy of the Merrymount Press, a 
Browning Calendar, edited by Con- 
stance M. Spender, containing a well- 
chosen selection from the great poet 
for every day in the year. From the 
same house comes also a little devo- 
tional book, “The Face of the Master,” 
by J. R. Miller, D.D. which conveys 
practical religious truth in a direct 
and sympathetic way. 


The fifth volume in the series of re- 


prints of “Early Western Travels” 
edited by Reuben Gold Thwaites and 
published by the Arthur H. Clark Com- 
pany of Cleveland, reproduces John 
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Bradbury’s “Travels in the Interior of 
America in the years 1809, 1810 and 
1811.” Bradbury was an English bot- 
anist, who during the years mentioned, 
traversed upper Louisiana, and the 
states of Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana and 
Tennessee, with what were then the 
Illinois and Western Territories. He had 
some unfortunate experiences on his 
way, and suffered disappointment 
through the loss of a part of his col- 
lections and the unfair exploiting of 
others by competing botanists, but 
these occurrences did not sour him, 
and his account of the region through 
which he travelled and of its popula- 
tion is sympathetic and good-humored. 
‘The curious reader will find it interest- 
ing to compare his observations and 
conclusions with those of Mr. Cuming, 
whose narrative of travels through 
about the same regions at nearly the 
same time constituted the preceding 
volume in this admirable series, 


The season’s fiction offers some strik- 
ing material for the antivivisectionists’ 
use. Harper and Bros. reprint from 
their Magazine “A Dog’s Tale,” in 
which Mark Twain tells the touching 
story of a pet collie: who saves the life 
of his master’s child, and is rewarded 
by having his own puppy done to death 
in his master’s laboratory. Attractive- 
ly bound and illustrated in color, the 
little volume is adapted to a wide popu- 
lar circulation By an odd coincidence, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. publish a novel 
by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps with a 
very similar motif. The “Trixy” of 
Miss Phelps’ story belongs to a protegée 
of her heroine and the scientist on 
whose dissecting-table she is found is 
the heroine’s lover. The complication 
of human interests in “Trixy” makes it 
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extremely readable, quite apart from 
the moral which it was written to 
point, and as a “tract” it could scarcely 
be more effective. That the practice 
of vivisection is brutalizing to those 
engaged in it is an argument pressed 
with peculiar insistency, and the 
character drawn to illustrate it is cer- 
tainly odious enough. 


Slashing, dashing and smart, the es- 
says which Frank Moore Colby groups 
under the suggestive title, “Imaginary 
Obligations,” run a-tilt against all sorts 
of current conventionalities. Literary 
Burrowing, The Asperities of Peace- 
making, Democratic Gentility, The Sig- 
nificance of Freshmen, The Drier 
Criticism, Outdoor Pedantry, Running 
an Oracle, Painstaking Illiteracy, The 
Journalist and His Betters, Reformers 
and Broomsticks, In Darkest James,— 
the titles give but a hint of the easy, 
offhand humor which characterizes the 
book. If the fastidious reader thinks 
the fun almost too fast and furious, 
when it is his own pet, particular fad 
that is being hit off, the next chapter 
will find him chuckling contentedly 
over some delicious bit of satire aimed 
at his neighbor. Though Professor 
Moore is at his best in paragraphs, his 
book is full of quotable sentences,— 
“Pride of reading is a terrible thing.” 
“Ignorance of Books is not infectious, 
but sham knowledge of them is.” 
“Literary-mindedness would control 
the birthrate of this sphere and breed 
only Browning-readers.” “Homer was 
the most utterly unsymbolical person 
that ever enjoyed good health.” “A 
gift horse may not be looked in the 
mouth, but don’t lose your temper if 
he is stabled in the ettic.” Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 








BRIGHT LIFE. 






“Come, now,” I said, “put off these 
webs of death, 
Distract this leaden yearning of thine 
eyes 
From lichened banks of peace, sad 
mysteries 
Of dust fail’n-in where passed the flit- 
ting breath: 
Turn thy sick thoughts from him that 
slumbereth 
In moulder’d linen to the living skies, 
The sun’s bright-clouded principal- 
ities, 
The salt deliciousness the sea-breeze 
hath! 
Lay thy warm hand on earth’s cold 
clods and think 
What exquisite greenness sprouts from 
these to grace 
The moving fields of summer; on the 
brink 
Of archéd waves the sea-horizon trace 
Whence wheels night’s galaxy; and in 
silence sink 
Thy pride in rapture of life’s dwelling- 
place!” 





















Walter J. De la Mare. 
The Monthly Review. 











THE DULCIMER, 


The leaves were blowing red and 
brown 
Beneath the beech trees pare, 
When the Dark Maid came to oar 
town 
With gold pins in her hair. 








4 
Her eyes were like a forest pool, 
Her lips they were so sweet, 
Every wan put aside his tool, 
To watch her down the street. 









The leaves were blowing yellow and 
gray, 
In the waning of the moon 
.] When the Dark Maid came along the 
way 
With silver-buckled shoon. 










Bright Life, Etc. 





Her mantle fell like folds of mist, 
That rift and shift and change: 

Was never wandering lutanist 

That played a tune so strange. 


The leaves were blowing crimson and 
gold, 
The wind was like a sigh 
That sobs across a ferny wold 
Before the rain-drops fly. 


And none beheld her, whence she cae,. 
Or knew the way she went, 
Our hearts being stirred to smoulder- 
ing flame 
Of tenderest discontent. 


The leaves were blowing ash and dun 
Athwart the edge of night, 
When the Dark Maid toward the set- 
ting sun 
Sang herself cut of sight. 


And every man, from marvel roused, 
Took up his toil again; 

How should that fairy joy be housed 
In homes of mortal men? 


But still against a singing wind 
In dreams we follow her. 
The Dark Maid never looks behind, 
That plays the dulcimer. 
May Byron. 
The Spectator. 






THE SHEPHERD IN WINTER. 


The brief light wanes, and the wind 


rises cold, 
The chill, gray mist comes circling 
high and higher; 


In the still shelter of the mountain-fold 


The lonely shepherd lights his even- 
ing fire. 


But though he hears not human speech 


or cry, 
And though no welcome hand the 


door unbars, 


He sits in old and loved society— 


Silence and sleep and the kind host 


of stars. 
Emily Taylor. 













